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Two 
SEBA ELDRIDGE 


aN DEMOCRACY books 


CARROLL D. CLARK . 
of 


This is an intensive and realistic study of fundamental and 


persistent problems of American social life. The problems are living 
treated so objectively, and are so abundantly illustrated with -_ 
case histories, field studies, and other concrete data that they CtYICS 








can be readily grasped by high school students. 80, 585 pages, 
13 charts. $1.80. 














ca THE AMERICAN 
CENTURY CO. 5 DEMOCRACY 


S. E. FORMAN 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 
NEW CENTURY REVISED EDITION 
DICTIONARY 


953 Pousth Ave. Dr. Forman’s complete revision of his well-known text is pro 
New York gressive in its point of view, thoughtful and fair in its judg- 
206 Dectle Ace. ments, emphatic in its expression of the true spirit of democracy, 


Chicago and potent in its ability to lay a firm foundation of political 
intelligence. 12mo, 475 pages, illustrated. $1.75. 


























One superintendent tells his teachers “Use every means 1n your power 
P y \ 

to reinforce and make more vivid and lifelike and colorful the im- 

pressions gained from the textbooks.’ 


EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES, Iowa City, Iowa 


offer well selected glass slides in unit sets for History 
| Study. Three new sets for classroom study in Social Science 
The Greatest Power in Civilization—Printing 
At the Gateway of New York—Immigration 
The Clothes We Wear—Weaving 

Each Set Contains 30 Slides 


Special bargains in slides and lantern offered for the remainder of this year.. 





Write for particulars. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY PROBLEMS 
XI. European Claims in America in the Seventeenth 
and Lighteenth Centuries 
Prepared by A. Curtis Wilgus, Professor of His- 
tory, George Washington University, W ashing- 
ton, D.C. 
ANCIENT MEDIEV AL MODERN 
UNITED STATES HISPANIC 
Map Projects 
, Map Size, 8x101/, Inches 
Questions for Discussion and Investigation: AVE you ever felt the need for history map proj- 

l , ects that will fix geographical backgrounds firmly 

. ; in the minds of your pupils? 

3. ' The Wilgus Directed History Problems and Map Proj- 
ects were designed to illustrate the influence of geo- 
graphical controls on history. 
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FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 


QO F THE HisTORICAL OUTLOOK will be of vital interest to teachers of History and the 
other Social Sciences. You and your fellow teachers will find help in these issues and 
enthusiasm for your class work. 


Among the articles to appear in the December or later numbers are the following: 


Farm Relief and Remedial Measures, by Prof. R. W. Kelsey. An historical sketch of farm unrest, a 
brief list of references, and questions upon the subject 


Basic Bibliographies for Teachers, by Prof. E. B. Wesley. Fully annotated lists of books for teachers 
and scholars for Ancient, Medieval, Modern, and American History, and Political Science, 
Economics, and Sociology. 


Present Status of University Instruction in Political Science. 


Teaching of History in Foreign Countries. A continuation of the important series of articles which 
appeared in 1930-1931. 


Relations of Roosevelt and LaFollette. A study of the political relations of these two men, culminat 
ing in the open breach of 1912. 


Overlapping of High School Courses. Contrasting courses in American Democracy with those in 
American History. 


The Bulletin Board. How to use. 
Every number of THe HistoricAL OUTLOOK contains many aids to teachers, including 
concrete class-room devices. Every number contains professional comments in the form of 


recent happenings, book reviews, and current book lists and magazine articles. 


Subs ription price of $2.00 a year (cight numbers), or $3.00 a year with membership in 
the National Council for the Social Studies, should be sent to the publishers. 


THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 


1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do not let your own subscription expire 
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Is the map on your wall .... 
a map of Today or Yesterday? 


WHEN it was announced in the press that mail addressed to Constantinople or 
Smyrna would not be accepted by Turkey, did your maps carry the correct new 
names of these famous cities? 

When a magazine of monthly current news recently published in parallel columns 
the local official names of foreign cities as recognized by the U. S. Geographic 
Board and the conventional former spellings, were your maps up-to-date in this 
respeet ? 

When an article in one of the leading business magazines called attention to the 
world-wide significance of the great transcontinental railroad across central Africa, 
did your wall map of Africa show this railroad as completed ? 

When the probiems of transportation in interior Asia were being discussed in your 
class, did you have a map recent enough to show the new Turkestan-Siberian rail- 
road, built by the U.S.S.R., and its connections with the caravan routes of Mon- 
golia and Sinkiang ? 

While recent expeditions to the North Pole by dirigible and submarine have been 
underway, has your class been able to grasp the significance of the location of Sval- 
bard (Spitzbergen) as a base from which to operate ? 

While the economic problems of Poland have been under investigation, has your 
map of Europe revealed the importance of the new seaport of Gdynia in relation to 
the free city of Danzig? 


The new Ranally Political Wall Maps provide authoritative data for the intelligent interpre- 


tation of these and many other contemporary events. The study of the world of today will 


gain increased significance through the use of accurate up-to-date maps. 


Rand MS Nally & Company 


Publishers of quality maps and globes. 


270 Madison Ave. 530 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
New YorK (CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
J Free! Write for this free descriptive leaflet giv- \ 
ing complete information about the new Ranally Polit- 
RANALLY : se 
Pobitical Serbes of Mat Mopi a am 8 ical Wall Maps, including a colored reproduction of 


the map of Europe, mountings, and prices 


RAND McNatry & Co 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge the descriptive leaf | |_-~—_ 
let on the new Ranally Political Wall Maps 
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Teachers tell why 
they prefer 


HAYES and 
MOON’S 
HISTORIES 


- GROWING IN POPULARITY | 


“These texts are the best I have seen. 
The arrangement of the material is excellent, and 
the many illustrations should help to make the 
subject real to students by helping them to visual 
ize, 

"They are in every way a complete his- 
tory. They give events in chronological order. 
.. . The illustrations are also very helpful and 
are in keeping with the new idea of visual edu 
cation.” 

"They are well arranged, interestingly 
written, and teachable.” 


“Since using Hayes and Moon's AN- 
CIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY the past 


year, I would not stop to look for a better text. It is well written, covers the field well, and is written 
in such language that high school students can read and understand.”’ 


“I have used the MODERN HISTORY of Hayes and Moon in my classes this year, 
and every time I have studied my lesson for the next day have grown more delighted with it. Fas 
cinatingly written, yet bearing everywhere the stamp of historical accuracy, broad in s ope, yet de- 
tailed enough to give substance to the outlook, and best of i mage history from a point of 

a 


view that would encourage in the student abhorrence of war, 
tolerance, it receives my heartiest recommendation and approval.’ 


ith in democracy, and a spirit of 


Each one is outstanding in its own field. Combined they give a picture of man’s de- 
velopment unsurpassed for color, unity, and completeness. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


HISTORY 
$2.20 


WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


HISTORY 
FOSTER AND WESLEY 


$.60 


MODERN HISTORY 
(Revised ) 
$2.20 


WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY 
MODERN HISTORY 
FOSTER AND SEEHAUSEN 


$.60 





—and a new background history for the 
upper grades 


WICKHAM AND PHILLIPS 


AMERICA’S HERITAGE FROM 
THE LONG AGO 


Fascinating stories that tell of the contributions 
each ancient civilization has made to present- 
day society. Equipped with outlines, new-type 
tests, projects, exercises, and supplementary 
reading lists. Beautifully illustrated. 


$1.20 





Vocational guidance by the problem 
method— 
EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 


OCCUPATIONS THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


The problem method, so highly successful in the 
authors’ CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROB 
LEMS, is here skilfully employed in vocational 
guidance. Wide range of interests is covered, 
classifications based on 1930 United States cen 
sus. $.80 
Also available bound with the book on citizen 
ship—CITIZENSHIP AND OCCUPATIONS 
THROUGH PROBLEMS. 


$1.80 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Paul Von Sidintiias Germany’s 
Soldier-President 


BY RUSSELL T. McNUTT, A.M., HEAD OF 


DEPART- 


MENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, CENTRAL HIGH 


SCHOOL, 


New Erection Soon 


In a few months the German people, now struggling 
desperately with economic problems which have at 
times appeared almost hopeless, will be confronted 
with the task of selecting a new chief executive. On 
May 12, 1932, Paul von Hindenburg will complete 
his seven-year term as President of the Republic and 
an aged and popular figure will step from the stage 
of public life. This fact calls to mind the hopes and 
the fears of political observers both at home and 
abroad upon his assumption of the new réle in 1925. 
Although the Constitution places no extraordinary de 
gree of authority in the hands of the President of the 
Reich, no purely domestic political event in any coun 
try since the Great War has aroused more world-wide 
attention or furnished copy for more columns of 
printed matter than did the election of President von 
Hindenburg. 

The Constitution (Articles 41, 43) provides for a 
President to be elected by popular vote for a term of 
seven years. No vice-president is provided for, and, 
in case of death or temporary disability, the duties 
of the presidential office devolve upon the Chancellor 
(Article 51). In the event of a premature vacancy, a 
new election is ordered at once. 


ELection or Epertr 


Friedrich E.bert, a Socialist leader and former sad- 
dle maker of Heidelberg, had been elected as first 
President of the Republic by the Weimar Constituent 
Assembly in 1919, and by agreement between the vari 
ous parties, made official by a Reichstag resolution, 
his term had been extended to June 80, 1925." After 
a brief illness the President passed away on Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, at the West Sanitarium, Charlottenburg, 
where he had undergone an operation for appendicitis. 
Thereupon Chancellor Luther became Provisional 
President. For the first time in history the German 
people were to have the novel experience of electing 
the head of the State, and the various political groups 
lost little time in girding themselves for the fray.” 


MUNCIE, 


INDIANA 


PropiemMs or 1925 


The parties of the Left, insisting that it was un- 
desirable for one man to be both Chancellor and Presi- 
dent for a period of several months, advocated an 
early election and the selection of a temporary presi- 
dent. At a conference between the Government and 
party leaders on March 3, it was decided that an elec 
tion should be held on Sunday, March 29. In case no 
candidate received an absolute majority of the votes 
cast, a second election was to be held on Sunday, 
April 26, at which time only a plurality would be re- 
quired.* On March 10 the Reichstag elected Dr. Wal- 
ther Simons, President of the Reichsgericht,* to serve 
as chief executive ad interim. 

The first party to mobilize for the struggle was 
the Communist group, which, because of its extreme 
policies, made no effort to come to an agreement with 
other parties in selecting a standard bearer. On March 
3, the day before the funeral of President Ebert, the 
central committee of the party nominated as its candi- 
date Ernest Thalmann, a Hamburg transport worker 
and member of the Reichstag. 

The other parties recognized the advisability of se- 
lecting coalition candidates, and to this end numerous 
conferences were held. Efforts of leaders of the Peo- 
ple’s and Nationalist parties to form a bourgeois bloc 
with which to oppose the Socialists were frustrated 
by the Democrats, who desired a candidate backed by 
the “Weimar Coalition” of Centrists, Democrats, and 
Social Democrats. The lack of decision on the part of 
the Centrists until after the Socialists had named as 
a party candidate Otto Braun, late Prime Minister 
of Prussia, prevented the formation of the above-men- 
tioned coalition. The Center nominated Dr. Wilhelm 
Marx, a former Chancellor, while the People’s and 
Nationalist groups named as their candidate Dr. Karl 
Jarres, former vice-chancellor in the Marx Ministry. 

The Democrats now issued an appeal to all parties 
to support Dr. Simons,® who had just been confirmed 
by the Reichstag as President ad interim, but the 
Provisional President announced that he could not ac- 
cept the candidacy. Moreover the parties of the Right 
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refused to accept either Simons or Marx. Dr. Otto 
Gessler, Minister of Defense, who was nominally a 
Democrat but was opposed by the press of that party, 
was then suggested as a compromise candidate,’ and 
might have been nominated but for the opposition of 
Dr. Stresemann, foreign minister and leader of the 
People’s party. The latter feared for the success of 
his conciliatory foreign policy, if a man so symbolical 
of militarism should be elected. 

By this time it was obvious that no candidate could 
command a majority on March 29, and the parties 
that had not as yet named candidates now proceeded 
to do so. The Bavarian People’s party named Dr. 
Heinrich Held, Prime Minister of Bavaria, who, be- 
ing the only federalist® candidate, was also supported 
by the German Hanoverian party. The Democrats se- 
lected Dr. Willy Hellpach, President of Baden and an 
eminent man of science, and the Economic Union 
joined the People’s party and the Nationalists in sup 
port of Jarres. The Vdélkische party, a small group 
which had been formed by the secession of the re- 
actionary right wing from the Nationalist party, 
named General Erich Ludendorff. 

Although not characterized by spectacular publicity, 
the campaign was bitterly waged and was featured by 
verbal attacks of a personal nature. The parties of 
the Left declared that the election of Jarres would 
mean reaction and monarchy, but the Reichsblock, as 
the combined groups supporting Jarres were called, 
emphatically denied that the issue was “Republic vs. 
Monarchy.” The campaign slogan of the Reichsblock 
was:® “Die Einheit der Deutschen, die Reinheit des 
éffentlichen Lebens, das Staatswohl iiber dem Partei- 
geist! Ein Weg—Ein Wille!” The religious issue inter- 
jected into the campaign by the National Evangelical 
League in an effort to further the candidacy of Jarres 
aroused great bitterness.*° 

The official result of the balloting on March 29 was 
as follows:™ 





GUE ROR IE Sarge si eee ae 10,416,658 
ee Cia ka ase owe baw Ard 7 802,497 
SE ENS os caicn S > oe bnn-4 oaee oo 3,887,734 
I ie Co hea we 56045 8A os 1,871,815 
AGE wks ops i boa bos 08" 1,568,398 
PE Cee a Ris 5 se kaW sew sdsiee 1,007,450 
ake nck ec Web vaeee 285,793 
a ee 25,761 


26,866,106 


That less than seventy per cent of the eligible voters 
went to the polls was no doubt largely due to the gen- 
eral belief that a second election would be necessary. 
In the Reichstag elections of the previous December 
80 per cent of the electorate had voted. 

Both the extreme Right and the extreme Left sus- 
tained severe losses, Thailmann’s vote being 900,000 
less than his party had polled in December. Here 
again, a partial explanation may be found in the fact 
that, while neither of the extreme parties could hope 
to elect its presidential candidate, more voters at the 
polls on the occasion of a Reichstag election meant, 


under the system of proportional representation, more 
Communist or Vélkische deputies. 

The republican parties, Socialists, Centrists and 
Democrats, obtained 13,000,000 votes as against 
10,400,000 for the Reichsblock. Although the com- 
bined vote of all the parties more or less unfavorable 
to the existing régime did not look encouraging for 
the Republic, it seemed evident that a coalition should 
be able to prevent the election of a candidate of the 
Right. The Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Times wrote (March 31): 

Yesterday’s voting figures speak an eloquent language. 
They prove almost beyond doubt that no combination of 
monarchists and near-monarchists that can be welded to- 


gether between now and April 26, the date of the decisive 
Presidential elections, can overcome the Republican bloc. 


CAMPAIGN oF APRIL, 1925 


On the day following the first election, )orwarts 
stated that, as the Socialists had no prospect of being 
able to defeat a united Right, it would be necessary for 
the republican groups to concentrate upon a single 
candidate. The Democratic and Center parties had 
urged such an agreement before the first election, and 
on April 3, Dr. Marx was proclaimed as the candidate 
of the Volksblock.*? 

As already noted, the prospects immediately fol- 
lowing the first election seemed to favor the republi- 
can group. Characteristic of press comment abroad is 
this statement from the New Republic: 


The weight of opinion appears to be that Marx and the 
Centrists stand the best chance of drawing to themselves 
a clear majority on April 26. The Nationalists, in spite of 
their present plurality, appear to be out of it. Neither can 
they expect to be reinforced from the minority parties, ex- 
cept the Bavarian People’s party and the negligible Luden- 
dorff faction, nor have they any resources in the stay-at- 
homes. 


Even before the first election, Stresemann had 
stated that, in case a second election should be re- 
quired, Jarres would again be the candidate, and on 
April 1 the Executive Committee of the People’s party 
unanimously endorsed his candidacy. Had Jarres been 
the standard bearer of the Right parties on April 26, 
there can be little doubt but that Marx would have 
been elected. The Nationalists feared this outcome and, 
moreover, they evidenced no particular preference for 
Jarres. Perceiving that their candidate must have a 
wide popular appeal if victory could be hoped for, 
they prevailed upon the aged war hero, Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg, to become their candidate. After 
two definite refusals, he finally consented and on April 
8 his candidacy was announced.’* The proclamation 
making this announcement was signed by the National- 
ists, People’s party, Bavarian People’s party, Han- 
overian party, Economic Union, and the Peasants’ or- 
ganization. 

There immediately began a heated controversy in 
the German press and it was echoed in the press of 
foreign countries. In the conservative press the Mar- 
shal was lauded to the skies,’° while the Left declared 
that his election must mean a return to the old régime 
and deplored the fact that the Right was appealing 
to sentimental sympathy for an old soldier who had 
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lost a great war.’ The New York Evening Post an- 
nounced the nomination under the caption, “Hinden- 
burg Puppet of Ex-Kaiser in Race.’ General Luden- 
dorff said in addressing a group of citizens:"* 

Today we have received the news that the best soldier of 
the old German aristocracy, General Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, has accepted the candidacy for President of 
the Reich. Consider what this means for a man of over 77 
years, consider what it means for a man to make such a 
resolution. What a sacrifice the most German man of the 
Fatherland is making. German men, German women!! Let 
this sacrifice be an example to us all, that we may seek to 
do like him, that each may make his sacrifice. I expect each 
of you to do his utmost to elect this man in order that 
Germany may become once more respected. 


Although he had headed the Kaiser’s forces during 
the war, there was nothing in the old hero’s conduct 
since the close of the conflict that could give cause 
for alarm. He had led a dignified retired life, holding 
aloof from politics and even denouncing the Kapp and 
Hitler revolts, in both of which his more brilliant 
former colleague, General Ludendorff, had connived. 
But now the latter saw in the old warrior the very 
embodiment of militarism, and the world wondered 
what would be the result, should the Marshal be 
elected. 

In his appeal to the people he declared :*® 

My life lies open to the.whole world. I believe that in time 
of need I have done my duty. If this duty were to bid me 
now as President of the Reich to work within the articles 
of the Constitution, without respect for party, persons, ori- 
gin, or profession, I should not be found failing. As a 
soldier I have always had the whole nation in my eyes, and 
not its parties. Parties are necessary in a Parliamentary 
State, but the Chief of State must stand above them and 
administer its laws on behalf of every individual citizen 
independently of them. I have never lost my belief in the 
German race and in God’s assistance. But I am no longer 
young enough to trust in a sudden change in the tide of 
affairs. No war, no uprising in our midst, can liberate our 
fettered country, cleft asunder as it is through internal 
controversy. . . . Just as the first German President, even 
as protector of the Constitution, never concealed his origin 
from the ranks of labor, no one will be able to expect of 
me that I should surrender my political convictions. 


The Volksblock became increasingly fearful lest 
the end of the Republic was at hand. In a statement 
by Dr. Marx’s Election Committee we read :*° 

The Fatherland is in danger! The Presidential election 
will decide Germany’s internal peace. The men behind the 
Hindenburg candidacy seek monarchist restoration. But they 
are thus (we hope against their will) preparing civil war. 
They are also thrusting Germany into new international 
difficulties. They are preventing the resumption of trade 
and industry. They are bringing on workless days. 

This campaign was more bitterly fought than the 
first. The republican charges that the issue was “Re- 
public vs. Monarchy” were branded by the supporters 
of von Hindenburg as “blatant falsehoods” and “ir- 
responsible election propaganda.” The parties of the 
Right spoke scornfully of the alliance between the 
Papacy (the Center is the Catholic party) and the 
Socialists and claimed that the election of von Hinden- 
burg would strengthen Germany’s credit in the United 
States.2* Unlike its predecessor, the campaign pre- 
ceding the second election closely resembled American 
campaigns, with bands, parades, stump speeches, hand- 


bills, and radio addresses. Suggestive also of elections 
in the United States were the charges of the republi- 
can press that the ex-Kaiser had contributed 1,000,000 
marks to the Hindenburg campaign fund and the Na- 
tionalist accusations that the republicans had accepted 
foreign bribes for their “slush funds.”** On the day 
of the election, representatives of both groups in- 
vaded the homes of the indifferent and lukewarm sym- 
pathizers, urging them to go to the polls. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the qualified voters cast bal- 
lots, whereas less than 70 per cent had voted in the 
previous election. The 30,351,813 valid ballots were 
divided among the candidates as follows :** 


ry a ee 14,655,641 
BE ish aan nikind ode debe 13,751,605 
IE ©. cari Zande Aes 1,931,151 
Ee ire Spe 13,416 


The “Hindenburg Line” had held and the people had 
named as their chief executive a man distinctly sug- 
gestive of the old régime. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE ELECTION 


A number of conclusions may be drawn from the 
election returns. In the first place, the combined 
strength of the Volksblock and the Communists would 
have been sufficient to defeat von Hindenburg. One 
republican editor spoke of Thalmann as “von Hinden- 
burg’s savior” and the headline of Vorwdarts on April 
27 read, “Hindenburg by the grace of Thalmann.” 
The personal popularity of the war hero must be as- 
signed as a most important factor in increasing the 
total vote,** while the religion of Marx was a serious 
handicap. The most spectacular successes of the Reich- 
block were in the regions where the Junkers reigned 
supreme. The Rhineland districts favored Marx, the 
assumption being, apparently, that the election of von 
Hindenburg would result in the foreign garrisons re- 
maining indefinitely. It would appear that the Left 
parties had been more successful in getting out the 
women voters at previous elections, for of the women 
who made use of the ballot for the first time on April 
26 a great majority supported the candidate of the 
Right. At any rate, the old soldier was elected and 
thinking people throughout the world were speculating 
as to the probable effect upon Germany’s internal and 
foreign affairs. 

The monarchist press was unanimous in predicting 
the dawning of a new day for Germany.” The re- 
actionary Count Westarp declared that the election 
signified defeat for the democratic idea:*° 


The ‘simple and honest personality of Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, dominated by the old Prussian sense of duty, 
rooted in historical tradition of great deeds and days and 
the aristocratic idea of leadership and yearning of the 
German people for worthy representation and strong leader- 
ship, which are embodied in that personality, have won a 
victory over the democratic idea of party government, which 
is alien to the German mind. 


The situation was sized up by Vorwarts as fol- 
lows :?" 

The Republic, as a result of the outcome of the presiden- 
tial election, has entered a danger zone. She is now passing 
through her MacMahon period. Just as fifty years ago in 
France, so now in Germany, a marshal and monarchist ap- 
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ears as President of the Republic after a lost war. The 

rench Republic happily escaped from this danger zone. 
To lead the Germans no less happily out of danger will be 
the task of the German republicans, especially the German 
Social Democrats. 


The effect of the election upon France was char- 
acteristic and in no sense surprising. It was thus re- 
flected in the T’emps (Paris) :** 


It is because the German people seek to wipe out the 
memory and sentiment of their defeat that they have given 
this honor to the great defeated of 1918. Let nobody deceive 
himself. The election of Field Marshal von Hindenburg is a 
defiance of the Allies and a defiance of Europe and America. 

Certainly it is not the political genius of this old man, 
dragged from his retirement in Hanover, that is disquieting. 
It is all the forces of reaction and brutal revenge which can 
be seen behind him and which through him hope to hasten 
the hour when Germany will be again ready for conflict. 
Germany herself has thrown off the mask which deceived 
so many naive and complacent people into belief in the 
sincerity of her republican and democratic sentiments, 


A spokesman of Foreign Minister Briand was quoted 
as saying:*° 


We are going to be forced backward by this demonstra- 
tion of German popular sentiment to the old policy of an 
armed peace in which we lived before the war. Certainly as 
far as the French people are concerned it would be too 
much to expect them to have confidence in the pacific nature 
and intentions of their neighbors, who have gone almost 
out of their way to choose as President a man 77 years old 
just because he was a war figurehead and who ranks as No. 
237 in the Allied list of German war criminals who were to 
be delivered over for trial. 


Nor was this opinion confined to France. The fol- 
lowing interpretation of the event was given by the 
London Morning Post :*° 


The joy bells Berlin is ringing for the victory of Marshal 
Hindenburg are also sounding the knell of democratic gov- 
ernment in Germany. Hindenburg’s installation in Presi- 
dent Ebert’s chair is virtually the hoisting of the old Im- 
perial colors and the harbinger of a return of the Hohen- 
zollerns. 


Some observers pointed out a striking parallel be- 
tween the election of von Hindenburg and that of 
Louis Napoleon in 1848.** 

Among those who did not fear a return of militar- 
ism and kaiserism in Germany were former Pzemier 
Lloyd George, President Coolidge, and such American 
public men as Senator Borah, Secretary Mellon, and 
former Secretary of State Robert Lansing. The Ameri- 
can press in general seemed indisposed to view the 
election of von Hindenburg as calamitous. The Spring- 
field Republican observed :** 


If Germany was to have a soldier for President, von 
Hindenburg could not be improved upon, even from the 
republican point of view. He lacks personal ambition and 
that is doubly fortunate, for he will nurse no designs for a 
dictatorship. He will attempt no madcap military enter- 

rises beyond Germany’s frontiers; indeed he will be pacific 
in policy because, as a soldier who has seen all there is to 
war, he will appreciate the military helplessness of his 
country. 

The Germans are not unique in electing for their Presi- 
dent a war hero. Democracies everywhere have shown the 
same weakness. Americans can “point with pride,” if they 
feel that way, to a string of soldier Presidents. Von Hinden- 
burg was used by party politicians seeking votes, as General 
Grant was used after the Civil War. His success signifies his 


personal popularity, yet even so, not quite half of the people 
accepted him at the polls. At the worst, reaction cannot 
lead the Reich far in the direction of monarchy and mili- 
tarism with the nation so evenly divided. 


INAUGURATION OF VON HINDENBURG 


The enthusiasm with which the President-elect was 
greeted upon his entry into Berlin on the day preced- 
ing the inauguration exceeded that of the mobilization 
days of 1914. The air was “redolent of moth balls” 
as thousands of chests and wardrobes had yielded up 
the uniforms and other gala apparel which had not 
seen the light of day since the autumn of 1918. The 
capital was in holiday mood to greet her hero.** 

On the day of the inauguration (May 12) the pro- 
ceedings denoted a strange admixture of republicanism 
and militarism. As the President of the Reichstag, 
Herr Lébe, followed closely by the massive form of 
the President-elect, entered the Reichstag chamber, 
where the brief ceremony took place, and the two 
strode to the platform, the Communist deputies shouted 
together, “Down with the Monarchists! Long live the 
Soviet Republic!’’ Then they arose and marched out 
of the chamber.** 

After a short speech of welcome by Herr Lébe, 
the Marshal took the oath to support the Constitution 
and read a brief address. Despite his obvious annoy- 
ance at the formality, no one could doubt the sincerity 
of the old soldier when he said:*° 


I swear to devote my energies to the welfare of the Ger- 
man people, to increase their prosperity, to protect them 
from injury, to preserve the Constitution and laws of the 
Reich, to perform my duties conscientiously and to deal 
justly with all. 


By adding the religious affirmation, “So wahr mir Gott 
helfe,” he set a precedent for German Presidents.*° 

The next act seemed more suited to the President's 
nature. Although attired as a civilian, he looked every 
inch the soldier. As he appeared on the steps of the 
Reichstag building, in front of which stood the “honor 
company” of his old regiment, the Third Prussian 
Guards, the band played and the throng sang the stir- 
ring strains of “Deutschland iiber Alles,” while air- 
planes hummed and dipped overhead. How the heart 
of the aged warrior must have thrilled as he strode 
along the company front of that honor guard! Then 
amid volleys of cheers, he entered a waiting motor 
car and was whizzed away to the Presidential Palace, 
while to a familiar military march the guard “‘goose- 
stepped” away, much to the delight of the specta- 
tors.** 

Although Marshal von Hindenburg was elected by 
those who were monarchist at heart, Georg Bernhard, 
editor of the Vossische Zeitung, declared on the day 
after the inauguration, “From yesterday henceforth 
the monarchist idea in Germany is without signifi- 
cance,” and on the same day Vorwdarts wrote: 

The President who was elected by monarchists, spoke 
yesterday as a republican. The President who was elected 
by the Nationalists, spoke as a pacifist. . . . The candidate 
of the Schwarz-W eiss-Rot has taken the oath to the Schwarz- 


Rot-Gold™ ... Das ist der Januskopf mit dem die Aera 
Hindenburg in Erscheinung tritt. 
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New Presipent Supports THE CONSTITUTION 


The cries of exultation at the election of the former 
Kaiser’s commander-in-chief had hardly died on the 
lips of those who plotted restoration before the new 
President gave unmistakable evidence of his firm re- 
solve to carry out his oath to the Constitution and to 
the German people. Those of his former comrades-in- 
arms who had supposed that he would remain loyal 
to his old imperial master soon found to their dismay 
and consternation that it was to the Vaterland he loved 
that the President would render allegiance. The Ger- 
man people had decided that their interests could best 
be served under a republican form of government and 
they had chosen him as their representative, and so 
with that same stern sense of duty that had ever char- 
acterized his service to his country he now assumed his 
obligations as chief executive of the democratic state. 

The period of his administration has not been de- 
void of important events, many of which have pre- 
sented trying problems to the soldier-statesman. Be- 
fore the end of 1925 he gave his support to the Lo- 
carno pledges, although by so doing he brought upon 
himself severe denunciations from the party respon- 
sible for bringing him into power. The entry of Ger- 
many into the League of Nations in September, 1926, 
was made the occasion for further arraignment by the 
Nationalists, and the acceptance of the Young Plan 
brought opposition from the extremists of the Right. 

It was hardly within the domain of the President’s 
powers, of course, to say whether or not this plan 
should be accepted, but his attitude toward it was of 
prime importance, and his fine sense of comradeship 
would not permit him to let his ministers bear all the 
brunt of the criticism occasioned by the distasteful 
arrangement. The proclamation explaining the plan 
and charging the German people with the responsi- 
bility of its fulfillment must have subjected him to 
great pain because of the execrations of many who 
had formerly been among his closest associates, but 
it also heightened the esteem in which he was already 
held by the more moderate elements. Georg Bernhard, 
of the J’ossische Zeitung, said of this action:*® 


His gesture warms the heart and makes it seem essential 
to render him thanks, especially since civilian courage in 
Germany is a rare virtue impossible to overestimate. 


Even in the critical months when the ranks of the 
unemployed were steadily growing, when the enemies 
of the Republic were gradually increasing their hold 
upon the people and the desperate political situation 
required resort to the extraordinary powers granted 
by the fundamental law for use in case of public dan- 
ger,*° von Hindenburg never wavered in his fealty to 
the Constitution. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the President 
is an old man totally lacking in spirit. There have been 
occasional flashes of fire, as when, at the unveiling of 
the Tannenberg memorial on September 18, 1927, he 
repudiated in no uncertain terms the charge that Ger- 
many was responsible for the World War or when, in 
July, 1931, he threatened to resign rather than attempt 
to select a Ministry that would purchase credits abroad 
on the terms that France desired to set. 





Von Hindenburg’s part in the acceptance of the 
Young Plan illustrates a most important fact in re- 
gard to the President’s function: namely, that his 
power is largely mora] rather than political. While 
not invested with extensive powers, he is the direct 
representative of the people and, as such, must not 
infrequently act in their interest in extricating the 
parliamentary system from apparently hopeless situ- 
ations. 

The high regard in which he is held was strikingly 
demonstrated by the celebration, on October 2, 1927, 
of his eightieth birthday. Officers of the old Imperial 
Army in dress uniforms and wearing the old spiked 
helmets joined with quaintly costumed peasants and 
citizens of all degrees in rendering homage to their 
beloved Prasident.* 

If the presence of the Heidelberg saddler in the 
presidential office won for the new Republic the loyal 
support of the Social Democrats, the election of the 
hero of Tannenberg did much to win the less radical 
monarchists to the cause of parliamentary democracy. 

There has grown up about the old soldier, who lives 
in a very simple manner, studiously avoiding any show 
of authority, a sort of legend that has almost assumed 
the proportions of an epic. He is the incarnation of 
those qualities of the German soul that remain un- 
touched by mere changes of governmental form. It is 
the historic mission of von Hindenburg, who as a 
young lieutenant was wounded at Kéniggritz, and who 
represented his regiment on that memorable day in the 
Galerie des Glaces, to preserve for the Germans of 
this generation the heritage of Bismarck, a united Ger- 
many. 

And so it is that an old man, who is allowed by 
medical advisers to undertake no really arduous duties, 
exerts from his armchair in the modest palace in the 
Wilhelmstrasse the moderating influence that has kept 
the ship of state on an even keel. His very presence 
inspires the confidence so much needed today by the 
German people to enable them to carry their burdens 
without despair. And so when the old pilot relinquishes 
his place at the helm to whomsoever may be chosen 
as his successor, it will be with a satisfying knowledge 
of duty well done, and it may be truly said of him, as 
of the first great American, that he was “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 


>” 


men. 


1 Handbuch der Politik, hrsg. von Anschiitz, Berolzheimer, 
u. a. 6 vols. (Berlin, 1920-1926), Vol. VI, 508; Vorwdrts, 
Oct. 24-25, 1922. The German newspapers referred to in this 
article together with place of publication and political affilia- 
tion are: 

Vorwarts, Berlin. Social Democratic. 

Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfurt-on-Main. Democratic. 

Vossische Zeitung, Berlin. Democratic. 

Germania, Berlin. Center. 

Der Tag, Berlin. Nationalist. 

*The leading parties participating in the election were 
(from left to right): Communist, Social Democratic, Demo- 
cratic, Center (Christian People’s party, Catholic), People’s, 
Bavarian People’s, Nationalist and, at the extreme right, the 
reactionary Volkische group. For brief but authoritative 
treatment of the political parties of the new Germany see 
L. Bergstriisser, Geschichte der politischen Parteien in 
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Deutschland (5th ed., Berlin, 1928). The most complete work 
on party policies is F. Salomon, Die deutschen Parteipro- 
gramme, 3 vols. (4th ed., Berlin, 1926). For party organiza- 
tion and activities see J. K. Pollock, Jr., “The German 
Party System” in Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., Nov. 1929. 

* Vorwarts, March 3; Germania, March 3. This provision 
for two elections had been fixed by law on March 4, 1920. 

*This position corresponds to that of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court in the United States. 

® Vossische Zeitung, March 3. 

* Ibid., March 10; Frankfurter Zeitung, March 10. 

* Vorwirts, March 12; Der Tag, March 12. 

*This term is used to denote the groups which favor 
larger autonomy for the states within the Reich and oppose 
the hegemony of Prussia, The Hanoverian party favors 
separation of Hanover from Prussia. 

* Der Tag, March 17. 

” Germania, March 26; Current History, vol. XXII, 304. 

" Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir des Deutsche Reich, 1924- 
1925 (hrsg. von Statistischen Reichsamt), 394. 

" Vossische Zeitung, April 4; Germania, April 4. 

* April 8, 167. 

“ Der Tag, April 9. 

* See New York Evening Post, April 9. Quotes Tageszeit- 
ung, Kreuz-Zeitung, Lokal Anzeiger, Deutsche Zeitung and 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

“ Varwarts, April 9; Vossische Zeitung, April 10; Ger 
mania, April 9. 

* April 9. 

* Vorwarts, April 9. 

” Der Tag, April 12. 

*E. F. Baldwin, “Hindenburg vs. Marx” in Outlook, May 
6, 17. 

™ Der Tag, April 18, 24. 

= Current History, Vol. XXII, 481. 

* Statisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 
1925, 395. 

* Field Marshal von Hindenburg became the idol of the 
German people by his victories at Tannenberg and the 
Masurian Lakes in 1914. He alone of the war heroes re- 


1924- 


tained his popularity when the Empire fell. His infrequent 
public appearances were invariably attended by demonstra- 
tions. (See Times Weekly Edition (London), Nov. 21, 1919, 
1075.) He represented the glory of the old régime untar- 
nished by the fanaticism of Hitler and Ludendorff. 

* See Literary Digest, May 9, 1925. Cites Kreuz-Zeitung 
and Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

* Current History, Vol. XXII, 482. 

* April 27. 

* April 28. 

* Literary Digest, May 9, 17-18. 

*” Thid., 18. 

* Current History, Vol. XXII, 481. 

= Literary Digest, May 9, 6. 

* New York Times, May 12. 

* Vorwarts, May 12. 

* Tbid., May 12. 

* Ibid., May 12. The Constitution (Article 42) prescribes 
the oath. Then follows the statement, “The addition of a 
religious affirmation is permitted.” 

* New York Times, May 13. 

* The black, white, and red were the old imperial colors; 
the black, red, and gold were the colors of the new Republic. 

*®G. Bernhard, “President von Hindenburg” in The Liv- 
ing Age, May 1, 1930, 283. 

“The President is empowered by Article 48 of the Con- 
stitution to decree legislation without the consent of the 
Reichstag, if it is apparent that the state is endangered. 
This provision has been used to levy additional taxes of 
vital importance. 

“It must not be assumed that the people of Germany 
were unanimous in their approval of von Hindenburg’s pol- 
icies. Sufficient evidence of that has already been given. It 
is interesting to note that Ludendorff’s Tannenberg Bund 
refused to be officially represented because republicans had 
been allowed to participate in the dedication of the Tan- 
nenburg memorial, which had taken place about two weeks 
previously. The strong republican organization, the Reichs- 
banner, refused to participate because of the military as- 
pects of the celebration. 


History in the Russian Schools Before 
the Revolution 


BY TIMOTHY A. BERESNEY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


The year 1786 was a turning point in the history 
of Russian education. The schools established by Peter 
I (1689-1725) were of an utilitarian character. They 
aimed at preparing men for civil and military service. 
Under the influence of the progressive ideas of the 
West, Katherine II, in 1782, appointed “a special 
commission for establishment of public schools.” This 
commission worked out a plan for the opening of 
schools for all classes of society. Later, in the year 
1786, a school statute was published which introduced, 
for the first time in the history of Russia, the idea of 
liberal education. The latter was given the task of 
preparing not the clerk or the officer, but “the man 
and citizen” of the State. Humanitarian subjects were 
introduced into the new schools and among them were 
history and “the rules concerning the duties of man 
and citizen.” The pupils were taught to be peacefully 
minded, friendly, honest, unselfish, and the like. They 
had to observe certain habits and to be inspired with 
reverence for the aged and with love for the country. 

In 1804, when the second school statute was pub- 
lished, school history already had a conspicuous place 


among the other subjects. It was taught five times a 
week in the second grade of the two-year country high 
schools and four times a week in the first and second 
grades of the four-year city high schools, the upper 
grades of which were given to political economy and 
laws. From that time on up to 1917 the status of school 
history began to change in several directions: (1) the 
program in history was enlarged covering, besides Rus- 
sia, other countries, both ancient and modern; (2) the 
contents of history were gradually changed from rec- 
ords of military and political events to the depicting 
of the social and economic sides of life as well; and 
(3) history gained recognition in the elementary school 
curriculum. The programs of 1890 were a marked 
step ahead in these respects. They introduced the in- 
struction of history in six grades; two years in the 
elementary grades and four years in the upper grades 
of gymnasiums. The full academic scheme of 1890 
runs as follows: 

The Third Grade (Ages 12-13; 2 hours): Elemen- 
tary Course in the History of Russia. 

The Fourth Grade (Ages 13-14; 2 


hours): Sys- 
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tematic Course in Ancient History (brief survey of the 
history of the East; history of Greece and Rome). 

The Fifth Grade (Ages 14-15; 3 hours): Systematic 
Course in the History of the Middle Ages and the His 
tory of Russia up to Ivan IV. 

The Sixth Grade (Ages 15-16; 2 hours) : Systematic 
Course in the History of Modern Times up to the 
Death of Louis XIV and the History of Russia up 
to the end of the Reign of Peter I. 

The Seventh Grade (Ages 16-17; 2 hours): Sys 
tematic Course in the History of Modern Times from 
1715 to the Present Time and History of Russia since 
Peter I up to the Present ‘Time. 

The Eighth Grade (Ages 17-18; 2 hours): Review 
of the History of Greece and Rome with Supplements. 
The rest of the time to be used primarily for the re- 
view of the History of Russia. 

Thus, in all grades taken together, history had thir- 
teen sessions a week. 

After the year 1890 the problem of school history 
was attacked in several quarters. Progressive peda 
gogical thought was working very effectively. Many 
books and magazine articles were written, especially 
after 1905, discussing the nature of the course in his 
tory for elementary schools, and for the lower grades 
of high schools. Almost all of the writers were of 
the opinion that the elementary course in Russian 
History was feasible in the lower grades and many 
of them drew up tentative programs of such a course.’ 
There seemed to be a general agreement that the ele 
mentary course should not be of an episodic charac 
ter, but should be made up of material comprising 
large periods of Russian History and such periods 
should be described and explained systematically. 

There were also many suggestions for the construc 
tion of systematic courses in history in the middle and 
upper grades. The prevailing viewpoint was that the 
student should not only study the historic data sys 
tematically selected and arranged in the textbooks, 
but that he should be familiar with the methods by 
which those data have been derived.? The student 
should have access to original sources of history, ob 
serve or read them, and discuss them with the teacher 
in the form of special written or oral reports. As 
to the scope of the subject matter, the main stress 
should be laid upon economics and sociological ma 
terial rather than on political history and foreign 
affairs. 

This wide interest in the preparing of courses in 
history and the teaching of history in various kinds 
of schools undoubtedly had an effect upon the official 
programs. In consequence the programs of 1890 were 
changed in subsequent years. New programs or sup 
plements to the old ones were published in 1895, 1901, 
1902, 1913, 1914, and 1915. On the whole the changes 
were favorable in all three respects, mentioned above, 
although they were not so radical as was deemed nec 
essary by progressive writers on school history. The 
culminating point was reached by history as a school 
subject in the year 1914, when it was taught in all 
gymnasium grades and had twenty-two full sessions 
a week. The actual scheme in 1914 ran as follows: 

The First Grade (Ages 9-10; 2 hours): Elementary 
Course in Russian History. 





The Second Grade (Ages 10-11; 3 hours): Elemen- 
tary Course in Russian History. Elementary Data 
about Egypt, Asia Minor, and the Aryans. 

The Third Grade (Ages 12-13; 2 hours): System- 
atic Course in Greek and Roman History. 

The Fourth Grade (Ages 13-14; 4 hours): System- 
atic Course in Russian History to Ivan IV. Systematic 
Course in Medieval History of the IV-XV Centuries. 

The Fifth Grade (Ages 14-15; 4 hours): System- 
atic Course in Russian History to Katherine II. Sys- 
tematic Course in Modern History to the French Revo- 
lution (excl.). 

The Sixth Grade (Ages 15-16; 3 hours): Systematic 
Course in Russian History to XX Century. Systematic 
Course in Modern History from the French Revolution 
to the National Unification of Italy and Germany. 
Brief Account of the Events in U. S. History. 

The Seventh Grade (Ages 16-17; 2 hours): Review 
of the Most Important Events of Russian History (1 
hour). Review of the Political and Military History 
of Modern Times (XV-XIX Centuries). 

The Eighth Grade (Ages 17-18; 2 hours): Review 
of the Most Important Events of Russian History. Re- 
view of the History of Greece and Rome. 

The most striking feature of this scheme, as was 
the case with the program of 1890, is the attempt to 
teach Russian History parallel with Universal or Eu- 
ropean History. This question has its own relatively 
long story. It was debated in the sixties and received 
official recognition in the seventies. The textbooks were 
written in such a way that the history of Russia was cut 
into pieces and inserted in the program of Universal 
History.* But the experiment proved to be a failure, 
and the courses in European history and Russian his- 
tory were again set up separately; however, it was 
deemed necessary to teach the same chronological 
periods at the same time. The idea, however, was not 
given up. It continued to be discussed in periodical 
literature and was applied in one way or another by 
progressive teachers in the schools. Finally, during the 
last ten to fifteen years before the revolution, a sort of 
compromise, if not in the programs at least in practice, 
was made. Russian history, in a good many cases, was 
taught from the universal viewpoint. Such phenomena 
as “unanimous vote at public assemblies of Novgorod” 
(veche), “large estates,” and others were explained in 
comparison with similar phenomena of other countries. 
With such methods of presentation many customs and 
institutions of Russian life received a wider aspect, 
and were not considered merely as “primitive Slav’’* 
ways, peculiar to Russia alone. 

Another point worthy of mentioning is the setting 
up of subject matter in separate programs, those of 
Russian History and Universal History. The first one 
was mainly shaped in terms of the reigns of princes 
or tsars, while the second was construed in terms of 
large movements; such as humanism, reformation, en- 
lightened absolutism, nationalism, and the like. In 
other words, the programs of Universal history were 
more in harmony with progressive pedagogical de- 
mands than those of Russian history. As to the last 
two grades of gymnasiums, the idea was to stress 

some turning point in Russian and Universal history, 
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such as the battle between the Russians and the Tar 
tars on the field of Kulikovo (1380), formation of 
the Moscovite Empire, the consequences of the reforms 
of Peter I, political institutions at Athens, discoveries 
at the end of the Middle Ages, but not to consider his- 
torical events from a different, more mature, point 
of view. This frequently led to sharp criticism of 
the official programs by progressive teachers of his 
tory, who probably justly pointed out that the same 
events, with the same approach, in the course of eight 
years were to be studied three times, which caused 
a loss of interest and brought about indifference on 
the part of the pupils. 

Such was the state of history in the eight-grade gym- 
nasiums. The latter were a kind of central pivot of the 
whole educational system of pre-revolutionary Russia 
and roughly corresponded to the Fifth to Twelfth 
Grades, inclusive, in the American system. But, besides 
the gymnasiums, there were many other kinds of 
schools; e.g., so-called seven-year “real” schools, four- 
year progymnasiums, four-year advanced elementary 
schools, four- or six-year secondary agricultural 
schools, commercial schools, and others. In all these 
schools humanitarian subjects corresponded in a higher 
or lesser degree to those in the gymnasiums. Thus, the 
seven-year “‘real’”’ schools had substantially the same 
program of history as the first seven grades of gym 
nasiums; the four-year advanced city elementary 
schools had substantially the same program of history 
as the first four grades of gymnasiums; the program of 
history in secondary agricultural schools corresponded 
to that of the four upper grades in gymnasiums, and so 
forth. If there was any discernible difference in the 
programs of history in the schools which, unlike the 
gymnasiums, did not lead to universities, this differ- 
ence consisted in stressing more Russian history than 
that of the rest of the world. 

During the first fifteen years of the twentieth cen 
tury many new textbooks and readers appeared on 
the market. Among them are to be noticed those writ 
ten by Professors Platonov, Vinogradov, Kareev, Vip- 
per, Dovnar-Zapolsky, and by other known authorities 
on school history such as Ivanov, Elpatievsky, Kataev, 
Farvorovsky, and others. The writers of the books 
were under the dcuble influence of pedagogical litera- 
ture and official programs. They tried to supply a text 
conservative enough not to be barred from the schools 
by the Minister of Public Instruction and progressive 
enough to be recommended by the teachers to the 
school children. (As the matter stood in those years 
school children were supposed to buy the books for 
themselves.) The result was that the new texts bore 
two distinctive features: they contained the military 
and political material suggested by the official pro 
grams, and besides they introduced much information 
of an economic and social character. As examples two 
textbooks may be indicated: Prof. R. U. Vipper’s 
Ancient History, and Prof. S. F. Platonov’s A Course 
in Russian History. The first textbook discussed: 
Cuap. I. Economic forms of the life of Europeans be- 
fore 2000 n.c. Stone Age. Cuar. II. Characteristics 
of the Egyptian and Babylonian Culture. Bronze Age. 
Cuap, III, Homeric epoch, Classes. Economic forms. 


“Oikos” husbandry. Cuap. IV. Economic successes 
of Greece in the time of Greco-Persian Wars. Social 
life of Greek cities. Cuar. V. Pictures of the Athenian 
Democracy. Culture in the time of Pericles. Cuar. VI, 
Some data after the Peloponnesian Wars. Philip, Alex- 
ander, Hellenism. Roman History: a series of con- 
secutively changed pictures of economic, social, and 
cultural developments of Rome. A few data on the be- 
ginning of Medieval History. 

Prof. S. F. Platonov in his systematic course in 
Russian History, in the main followed the official pro 
gram of cutting the historic data into the reigns of 
single monarchs, but after the discussion of the per- 
sonality of the monarch, foreign affairs, and changes 
in administration, he usually gives ample space to eco- 
nomic and social matters as well. Thus, the time of 
Peter the Great, in his textbook, covered the following 
topics: 

(1) Education of Peter the Great; (2) Administra- 
tion and fall of Tsarina Sophia; (3) Years 1689-1694; 
(4) Asov campaigns; (5) Travel abroad; (6) First 
reforms and uprising of the old army; (7) Great 
North War: First years, Years 1707-08, Prut Cam- 
paign, End of war; (8) Inner reforms and their gen- 
eral trend; (9) Reforms pertaining to the classes of 
society; (10) Military reform; (11) Administration; 
(12) Finances; (13) Church and its administration; 
(14) Education; (15) Dynastic affairs. 

Teachers, of course, had a large part in bringing 
about changes in the status of school history. They, 
naturally, favored better texts and references and 
as there were no prescribed textbooks to be used in 
the schools, the latter began to change the old texts 
for the new ones and by the year 1913 the texts, 
which almost undividedly had been used some fifteen 
to twenty years before, occupied the last place among 
the school references.” It should be noted here that 
the previously published texts were revised to meet the 
requirements of the new programs and continued to be 
published. For example, Russian History by llovaisky, 
by 1913 had passed its thirty-sixth edition. But in spite 
of this they had to give their places to new texts. 
This situation, however, had its negative consequences 
as well. School teachers often complained that the 
new texts, such as Russian History by Prof. S. F. 
Platonov and Modern History by Prof. R. Vipper, 
were too comprehensive, too dry and “‘‘professor-like,” 
and that they could serve as references for the teach 
ers rather than as aids to the pupils.® 

Thus, in summing up, one may say that the changes 
in the status of school history were coming from three 
sources: from the methodologists, from the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, and from the writers of text- 
books. Of course, the authority on the matter lay 
in the hands of the Government, but if one takes into 
consideration the nature and frequency of the changes 
that effected school history in the period of 1890-1915, 
one has to admit that all three agencies were sub- 
stantially influenced by each other. Nevertheless, a 
satisfactory program of history was not worked out 
and the problem of school history was not solved. 

A very important influence in shaping history pro- 
grams and in defeating radical suggestions was the fear 
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of revolution. The Government, in consequence, ex- 
pected from the course in history, especially from the 
course in Russian History, a patriotic outcome. So it 
tried to preserve a certain setting of history programs 
and required unconditionally that school teachers should 
present the events of Russian history in a patriotic 
light. ‘Teachers were interested in recent and contem- 
porary events but the discussion of them in the schools 
was discouraged. Collateral reading was not favored. 
Students’ scholastic clubs and independent reports 
were tolerated rather than encouraged. 

The popular press reacted adversely to this situa- 
tion; it was very skeptical about Government attempts 
to reform schools and to change programs, and each 
new issue of the latter was invariably met with hostile 
criticism. Even the programs of 1915, which represent 
a marked step ahead in the liberal direction, were 
encountered with adverse criticism, especially that 
part of them that pertains to Russian history in the 
upper grades of secondary schools. The case is all the 
more interesting because the man responsible for those 
programs, the Minister of Public Instruction, Graf. P. 
Ignatiev, was met favorably in his educational projects 
by almost all progressive groups in the Gosudarstven- 
nay Duma and was forced to resign as too radical by 
the ruling group of the autocracy. 

The Provisional Government that existed between 
the February and the October revolutions in 1917 did 
not bring any changes to school subjects. 

After the second revolution (November, 1917) the 
Soviet Government, on account of many political and 
economic causes, did not try to regulate the curriculum 
of school subjects during the first five years. It con- 
tented itself with the declaration of general principles 
of the Labor School. In those years the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education (Narkompros) aimed only to 
coérdinate the work and to facilitate spreading the ex- 
periences of local departments and single individuals. 
In this spirit the Narkompros published in 1920 The 
Tentative Programs of History for the Schools of the 
Second Step and in 1921, The Programs of Social 
Study. Both programs were rather an outcome of the 
aspiration of the progressive pedagogical theories be- 
fore the Revolution than having any organic connec 
tion with the principles of militant bolshevism. The 
first program (1920) dealt with the history of gen 
eral culture. It started with such topics as “Primitive 
Society,” “Organization of Labor and State Forma 
tions in the River Plains of the East,’ and ended 
with ‘Developments of Communication,” ‘Electric 
Technique,’ “Trusts and Syndicates,” “Russian Im 
perialism,” ete. . 

The second program (1921) combined independent 
social studies—economics, law, and history—into a 
single school discipline under the name “science of 
society.”” The objectives of this school subject were: 
(a) to help students attain a scientific method for 
which historic materialism is a directing criterion; 
(b) to give the students a vivid and distinct picture 
of the main stages of the development of society; (c) 
to instruct the students how to deal independently and 
scientifically with sources and references.’ 

The subject-matter was divided into three parts: 


1. Introduction. (Second grade and first term of the 
third grade. ) 

(a) Fundamental ideas regarding technique and 

economy. 

(b) Evolution of social life in a given region. 

2. Fundamental Course. (The second term of the 
third grade, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades.) Four periods of economic development of 
society: 

(a) Primitive society and oldest social organiza- 

tions of the East and of Europe. 

The life of society in Europe and in adja- 

cent countries in the time of natural econ- 

omy, feudalism, and Mediterranean com- 
merce. 

(c) The life of society in the time of oceanic 

commerce, origin of world market and capi- 

talism. 

The life of society in the time of modern 

world commerce, capitalist industry, and de- 

velopment of socialism. 

3. Conclusion. (The seventh grade.) Fundamental 
laws of the life of society. Soviet Political Sys- 
tem. 

This course was expected “to develop social con- 
sciousness of the students and to make them active 
members of society.’’® 

Both of these programs were practically “paper 
programs.” They were not introduced into the school 
on account of their difficulties and the lack of material 
conditions: textbooks, references, maps, etc. But they 
were the “Last Mohicans” of history as a school sub- 
ject in the Russian School. The programs of 1923 and 
those following abolished history from primary and 
secondary schools entirely. 


(b) 


(d) 
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B. Speransky, “Russian History for Secondary Schools,” Jo 
Vestnik Vospitania, 1913, No. 9, pp. 120-133. 

Siroetchkovsky, Kovalevsky, Sivkov, “Questionnaire on 
Teaching History in Secondary Schools,” Jo. Vestnik Vos 
pitania, 1913, No. 3, pp. 119-147, No. 4, pp. 106-148, Gives 
an idea about the aims, textbooks, and methods of teach 
ing history in some secondary schools in 1912. 

Sivkov, “The New Programs of History for the ‘Real 
Schule,” Jo. Vestnik Vospitania, 1915, No. 2, pp. 102-120 

I. Kataev, “New Tendencies in Teaching History,” Jo. Vest 
nik Vospitania, 1915, No. 3, pp. 82-117. A summary of 

recommendations on the curriculum of the course in 
Russian History in Elementary Schools. 

Sivkov, “New Changes in Teaching History,” Jo. Vestnih 
Vospitania, 1916, No. 2. 

S. Farforovsky, “The New Programs of History,” Jo. Vest 
nik Vospitania, 1916, No. 5, pp. 33-44. 

Y. Kulzhinsky, “The New Programs of History,” Jo. Russ 
kaya Shkola, 1916, Nos. 7-8, pp. 55-65. 


—_ — 


TexTsooxs AND Rererences on Hisrory 


N. P. Pokotilo, What Shall the Teacher of the “Folk” School 
Read in History?, Petersburg, 1912. Gives a comprehensive 
list of texts and readings in Russian History up to 1911, 
inclusive. Also indicates some articles on teaching history. 

Baron Tornau, Atlas for Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
History. Mostly political changes noted. 

D. Hovaisky, Textbooks on Ancient, Medieval, Modern, and 


Russian History. Very widely used up to 1905. Passed 
about 40 editions by 1915. Closely followed the Government 
Programs. Mostly depicts external affairs in the dynastic 
order. 

Prof. N. Kareev, Ancient History. Political History. Com- 
prehensive. For upper grades of the gymnasium. 

Prof. N. Kareev, Medieval History. Political History. For 
upper grades of the gymnasium. 

Prof. N. Kareev, Modern History. Political History of West 
Europe with a few paragraphs on American history. For 
upper grades of the gymnasium. 

Y. A, Ivanov, Textbooks of Ancient, Medieval, Modern, and 
Russian History. Pictures and vivid presentation. 

Prof. P. Vinogradov, Textbook on General History. Part I, 
Ancient World; Part Il, Medieval Ages; Part III, Modern 
Time. Several editions. Most attention given to political 
events. Economic and social sides only slightly touched. 

Prof. R. Vipper, Textbook on Ancient History, 1904. Ele- 
mentary. Systematic, 

Y. G. Gure, History of Greece and Rome, 1912. Tenth edition 
and ff., a good supplement to Vipper’s text. 

Prof. R. Vipper, Textbook on Medieval History, Moscow, 
1907. Economic factors stressed. For secondary schools. 

Prof. R. Vipper, Textbook on Modern History, Moscow, 
1907. Besides political sides, much information of economic 
and social character discussed. For secondary schools. 

K. Elpatievsky, Textbook on Russian History, several edi- 
tions. Political material. For secondary schools. 

Slovtsov, Russian History. Mostly external affairs. For sec 
ondary schools and self-education. 

Prof, S. F. Platonov, Textbook on Russian History, several 
editions. In 1914 was published in an abridged edition. 
Political, economic, and social affairs discussed with prefer- 
ence to political events. For secondary schools. ‘Too com- 
prehensive. 

I. Kataev, Russian History, Series 1, 2, 3. Several editions. 
Economic and social material widely discussed after first 
presenting political and external affairs. 

P. Melgunov, First Lessons in History. Ancient East, Sev- 
eral editions. 

Zharinov and Nikolsky, The Past Around Us, several edi- 
tions. A collection of stories on Russian history for ele- 
mentary schools. 

Melgunov and Petrushevsky, eds., A Reader of Russian His- 
tory. A collection of stories for elementary schools. 

Veikhelt, Kovalevsky, Petrushevsky, Ulanov, A Book on 
Russian History for Elementary Schools and Lower 
Grades of Gymnasiums, 1914. 

D. N. Egorov, ed., The Middle Ages in Their Monuments, 
Moscow, 1913. A collection of source material for Medi- 
eval History for secondary schools. 

Prof. P. Vinogradov, A Reference Book on the Middle A ges. 
Political, social, and economic sides discussed. For second- 
ary schools. 

Commission on History, A Reference Book on Modern His- 
tory. Economie and social sides discussed. 

S. Farforovsky, Sources of Russian History, Russia before 
Peter I. Vv. Land II, 1913. For secondary schools. 

Prof. Dovnar-Zapolsky. Russian History in Sketches and 
Articles, Vv. 3 2. 3. \ good reference book on Russian 
History for secondary schools. Comprehensive discussions 
on crucial points of Russian History. 


*T. Kateev, “The New Tendencies in the Teaching of His- 
tory,” jo. “Vestnik Vospitania,” March, 1915. 

*S. Farforovsky, A Vivid Method of Teaching Universal 
History, 1908. 

* Prof. N. Kareev, Notes on Teaching History in Second- 
ary Schools, p. 25, ff., quoted by Y. Kulzhinsky, see bibli- 
ography at the end. 

*R. Beasley, Russia from the Varangians to the Bol- 
sheviks, Oxford, 1918, p. 46. 

® Siroechkovsky, Kovalevsky, Sivkov “Teaching of History 
in the Secondary Schools,” jo. “Vestnik. Vosp.,” March and 
April, 1913. 

® Thid. 

*The Programs of the Seven-year Common Labor School, 
Moskow, 1921, p. 88. 

* [bid., p. 88. 
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Directions and Suggestions for the Writing 
of Essays or Theses in History’ 


BY GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Second Revised Edition 


PREFACE 

In college courses in history, the preparation of some form 
of essay or thesis should usually be an important part of 
the work. For the development of independent judgment 
and constructive effort on the part of the student, the prep- 
aration of an essay is the most useful form of training. The 
sheer necessity of consulting a considerable number of books, 
other than mere textbooks, gives the student a broader cul- 
ture and a deeper insight into the truths and problems of 
history. Professor Moses Coit Tyler used to commend to his 
students ‘a certain amount of heroic reading.’ Research and 
writing give the student a first-hand knowledge of the proc- 
esses of history-making. This produces the twofold result of 
making the student better able to appreciate the value of 
historical writings, and of giving him some personal training 
and experience in historical composition. 

To secure the best results, however, the student needs 
careful guidance so that he may not proceed at haphazard, 
but according to the most approved methods both of research 
and of composition. The personal guidance of the instruc- 
tor must always play a considerable part, in order that the 
instruction may be suited to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent and to the particular problem with which he is dealing. 
It is possible, however, to frame certain rules for guidance 
which may be of general use, and such is the purpose of this 
pamphlet. 

These directions and suggestions are not theoretical in 
character, but deal with actual problems that have arisen in 
thirty years of work in supervising the writing of historical 
essays. Though every item in these directions and suggestions 
has been derived from his personal experience, the compiler 
heartily recognizes his indebtedness to several similar publi- 
cations and to a number of colleagues for suggestions which 
have been helpful in the presentation of various topics. If 
the instructor finds that some of the suggestions seem to be 
intended for him rather than for the student, the compiler 
hopes that he may be shriven for relying on his long ex 
perience to be so impertinent as to offer the benefit of his 
observations. Though primarily intended for the use of un- 
dergraduates who must work mainly with secondary au 
thorities, these directions and suggestions have been framed 
with the purpose of keeping before the student the highest 
standards of historical composition, so that he shall prepare 
his essay with as much care as if it were intended for publica 
tion. 

These Directions and suggestions were first compiled in 
1908, and the first edition was printed in 1911 for use in the 
author’s own classes. The present edition is the result of 
thorough revision and is planned for general use. Perhaps 
a larger number of students may be assisted in realizing that 
‘what is worth doing is worth doing well. 


G. M. D. 
lL. Usr or Directions 


1. How to use these directions, This pamphlet of direc 
tions is not a medical prescription to be taken in a single 
dose: the result might be fatal. It should be read, not as a 
whole, but in sections as the student proceeds with his task. 
Many paragraphs deal with questions that arise in some, 
not all, essays and are inserted for consultation as necessity 
may require. 


* Copyright, 1931, by George Matthew Dutcher. 


Copies of this series of directions may be obtained for 
class use from the McKinley Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, for thirty cents apiece. 


In assigning a particular task to a class, the instructor 
will call attention to those paragraphs in these directions to 
which he desires the student to give special attention in 
the preparation of the essay concerned. The student should 
make careful note of these paragraphs and study them dili- 
gently. Occasionally the instructor may direct his students to 
follow a practice more or less different from that specified 
in these directions. Such modification should be duly noted 
and observed by the student. 

Though it is possible in such brief compass to present only 
the most elementary and important suggestions, a consider- 
able number of books are cited to which the student may 
refer, especially in more advanced work, for more detailed 
guidance on the various classes of special problems. 

The student who is acquiring his first experience in writing 
historical essays will profit from reading Dixon Ryan Fox, 
The historical essay and the critical review, New York, Co- 
lumbia University, Department of History, 1921, (75 cents), 
which provides an excellent introduction in a few pages. 
Students planning to write theses for honors or for the 
master’s or doctor’s degree will find much valuable advice and 
assistance in Allan Nevins, Masters’ essays in history, New 
York, Columbia University, Department of History, 1930, 
(25 cents); in Homer C, Hockett, Introduction to research 
in American history, New York, 1931; and in Walter E. 
Spahr and Rinehart J. Swenson, Methods and status of 
scientific research, with particular application to the social 
sciences, New York, 1930.** 


Il. AssieNment or Toric 


2. Requirement, If any essay requirement is made in con- 
nection with an elementary course, it is usually limited to 
a single brief essay or book review in a semester. In more 
advanced courses one long essay is ordinarily required each 
semester; some instructors, however, have found it more ad- 
vantageous to require from two to four briefer essays each 
semester. In an honors or other specialized course the re- 
quirement for the whole year may be one essay of con- 
siderable length. 

In general, the greater the length of the essay required and 
the longer the time allowed for the preparation, the more 
rigorous will be the insistence of the instructor on the ap- 
plication of this body of suggestions. Invariably the more 
advanced the course, the more stringently will observance of 
these suggestions be exacted. 


3. Method of assignment. Four methods of assignment are 
in common use: (a) direct assignment by the instructor; (6) 
the instructor posts a list of topics from which the student 
may choose; (c) the student submits several topics of which 
the instructor assigns one; (@) the instructor meets the stu- 
dent in a personal interview and, after suitable discussion, 
assigns a mutually satisfactory topic. 

In cases (b), (c), and (d) the student should acquaint 
the instructor with his preferences or should seek the neces- 
sary interview with the instructor as promptly as possible in 
order to assure the assignment of the topic in which he is 
interested. Usually the instructor will give due consideration 
in cases (a) and (6) to approving some other topic if the 
student has good reason for making such request. Except in 
very large classes, it is a practice to assign a different topic 
to each student in order to lessen the demand for the use 
of the same books. 


*" A copy of R. Morrell Schmitz, Preparing the research 
paper, a handbook for undergraduates, New York, 1931, did 
not reach the compiler until he had finished reading proofs. 
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Subjects for theses for honors and for master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees are determined by conference between the stu- 
dent and the instructor. As the initiative in the selection rests 
mainly with the student, he should consider carefully the 
advice furnished in Nevins, Masters’ essays in history, and 
Hockett, Introduction to research in American history, al- 
ready cited in paragraph 1. 


4. Nature of topics. The topics selected are obviously 
limited to the subject and period covered by the course con- 
cerned during the semester or other interval for which the 
assignment is effective. Subjects in biography, and in the 
financial, economic, social, religious, political, constitutional, 
diplomatic, military, naval, and cultural phases of history 
may be selected. It is frequently possible to assign to a 
student who is specializing in another department a subject 
related to the field of study in which he is interested. 


5. Formulation of topic. As a rule the topic shduld be 
phrased to state a definite problem rather than a general 
subject: thus, “How long did it take to cross the English 
Channel in 1066?” is a more satisfactory assignment than 
“Maritime navigation in the eleventh century.” The student 
will then be working on an actual problem which confronted 
William the Conqueror, and while assembling approximately 
the same data as for the more general topic, will be naturally 
guided to a logical and adequate presentation of the results 
of his investigation. 


6. Change of assignment. The subject assigned and its 
exact wording must not be changed or modified in any way, 
without specific approval by the instructor. Violation of this 
rule involves serious reduction in the credit accorded to the 
essay. 


Ill. Researcn 


7. Purpose in reading: information. The reading in prep- 
aration for an essay should have a twofold aim. The first 
task should be to gain some familiarity with the general 
works on the subject; thus, for an essay dealing with Jeffer- 
son’s administration, a rapid reading of several of the more 
important general histories of the United States covering 
the period will, in addition to providing a general background, 
furnish ideas both as to content and method of treatment, 
and will also give a first-hand knowledge of the more im- 
portant histories of the country. The second task should be 
to consult the special treatises, monographs, biographies, and 
original materials, both to obtain more complete and thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject and to get that information 
either at first hand or from those most competent, through 
special investigation, to furnish an authoritative account. 
The reading should be extensive enough to assure the fullest 
and most precise knowledge of the facts and the fairest and 
most intelligent interpretation of them. 


8. Purpose in reading: thought. The information derived 
from reading will be mechanically collected in notes. More 
difficult but no less important is the intellectual effort neces- 
sary to observe and register the merits and defects of the 
methods of organization and presentation of materials by 
the several authors. From these observations the student will 
obtain aid in developing his own efforts to organize and pre- 
sent the results of his research. Secondly, the student must 
learn to weigh the statements which he finds in order to de- 
termine to what extent they may be accepted as valid evi- 
dence. For guidance in this task, suitable introduction may 
be obtained from the works cited in paragraph 46. Thirdly, 
the expressions of critical judgments and the processes by 
which they are reached should be carefully compared and 
considered, so that the student may learn to form his own 
independent judgments by sound, logical, and critical meth 
ods. 


9. Purpose in reading: style. By observing the merits and 
defects of style of each author consulted, the student should 
learn what to avoid and what to cultivate in order to be- 
come the master of a good literary style. Experimental imi- 
tation of the style of a — literary historical writer is 
useful, but only as an aid to the development of a good 
personal style. 





10. Search for materials: using a library. The best guide 
to the use of a library is one published for the particular 
library: many such exist. Good, brief, general introductions 
are provided by chapter 1, “Use of the library” in Edwin C, 
Woolley and F. W. Scott, College handbook of composition, 
New York, 1928; and by chapter VII, “Use of a reference 
library” in John R. Slater, Freshman rhetoric, rev. ed., New 
York, 1925. More extended works are: Margaret Hutchins, 
Alice S. Johnson, and Margaret S. Williams, Guide to the use 
of libraries, 4th ed., New York, 1929; Zaidee Brown, The 
library key, an aid in using books and libraries, New York, 
1929; and May Ingles and Anna McCague, Teaching the use 
of books and libraries .. . to accompany The library key, 


New York, 1930. 


11. Search for materials: finding the sources. One of the 
most important elements in the training to be gained from 
the preparation of an essay is the acquisition of ability to 
discover the books and other sources from which the desired 
information may be gleaned. Consequently the student should 
exercise fully his own inrenuity in the search for materials 
before consulting the instructor or the library staff. The skill 
and success displayed by the student in this part of his task 
weighs heavily with the instructor in determining the merit 
of an essay. 

The catalogue of the university library; Dutcher, Ship- 
man, Fay, Shearer, and Allison, Guide to historical literature, 
New York, 1931; William F. Poole, Index to periodical litera- 
ture, 8rd ed., Boston, 1882, with five supplements [1882- 
1907], Boston, 1888-1908; Readers’ guide to periodical litera- 
ture {1900 to date], Minneapolis and New York, 1905 
to date; Readers’ guide to periodical literature, swpple- 
ment [1907-1919], v. 1-2, New York, 1916-1920, con- 
tinued as International index to periodicals devoted chief- 
ly to the humanities and science [1920 to date], v. 3 ff., New 
York, 1924 to date; Frederick W. Faxon, Annual magazine 
subject-index, Boston, 1908 ff.; George K. Fortescue, Sub- 
ject index of the modern works added to the library of the 
British Museum in the years 1881-1900, 3 v., London, 1902- 
1903, with five supplements [1901-1925], London, 1906-1927; 
and bibliographies at the end of articles in the principal en- 
cyclopedias may usually be consulted to advantage. The spe- 
cial bibliographies listed in the above-mentioned Guide to 
historical literature; in Nevins, Masters’ essays in history, 
and Hockett, Introduction to research in American history, 
mentioned in paragraph 1; in Isadore G. Mudge, Guide to 
reference books, 5th ed., Chicago, 1929; and in Dissertations 
in history and English, lowa City, University of Iowa, 1930, 
[University of lowa studies], will furnish additional guid- 
ance to the student in the appropriate cases. For special pur- 
poses, use may also be made of Edith FE. Clarke, Guide to the 
use of United States government publications, Boston, 1919, 
and Social science abstracts, a comprehensive abstracting and 
indexing journal of the world’s periodical literature in the 
social sciences, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1929 ff. 

The student will also note that the various books which 
he consults contain bibliographies and footnotes referring to 
other authorities which may usually be followed up with 
profit. Finally, it is desirable to consult the instructor in 
order to insure that no essential source has been overlooked. 
Occasionally, especially for recent events, the student may be 
able to acquire useful information and suggestive points of 
view from a personal interview with a participant in the 
events or a competent observer of them. 


12. Search for materials: using the sources. Since many 
of the single works which the student may consult will fur- 
nish him only one or several items of information, he should 
soon acquire facility and skill in the use of the index and 
table of contents as means to assist him in acquiring the de- 
sired information with the least expenditure of time and 
effort. On the other hand, some books or considerable parts 
of them will require careful perusal and even diligent study. 
Emphasis is placed upon thoroughness of investigation, since 
the subjects assigned are limited in scope. 

Most topics deal with material concerning which there 
may be several interpretations or points of view. Conse- 
quently the student should give special attention to seeking 
out the different interpretations possible. For instance, in 
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dealing with the battle of Yorktown, he should seek informa- 
tion from the French and English sides as well as the Ameri- 
can, and, if possible, also from neutral sources. He should 
also observe that the campaign presented political and naval 
as well as military aspects. The successful handling of this 
task of considering the divergent points of view of various 
countries is admirably illustrated by Sidney B. Fay, Thy 
origins of the World War, 2 v.,. New York, 1928. A student 
should learn not to be alarmed by conflicting evidence, con- 
troversial views, and the mass of detailed information. He 
should rather seek to learn how to deal with them. 


13. Search for materials: use of foreign languages. No 
student can proceed far in any line of special study without 
acquiring the ability to use works in one or more foreign 
languages. For many essay topics the best material avail- 
able is not in English but in works in French, German, or 
some other foreign language. Consequently the student is 
urged to develop, as speedily as possible, his ability to use, 
for research purposes at least, those languages with which 
he has already begun to acquire some acquaintance. 


14. Search for materials: order of procedure. At the out- 
set the student should read one or more brief accounts in 
order to locate the subject and get a general idea of it and 
of its bearings. Then he should carefully work through the 
best secondary authorities accessible to secure a fuller under- 
standing of the facts, points of view, and problems. Thirdly, 
the available original sources should be utilized in as far 
as the nature of the assignment renders practicable. In the 
fourth place, other books should be read more hastily for 
additional facts or differing judgments. 

In special advanced and graduate courses, the instructor 
frequently rejects this procedure entirely and insists that 
the student confine his attention solely to the original sources. 


15. Prime importance of original sources. An original 
source should always be used in preference to a secondary 
authority. While it is a fundamental principle that works 
contemporary with an event are presumably more authentic 
than later ones, it should be borne in mind that the more 
recent secondary works are frequently based on more ma- 
terials and present new interpretations. 


16. Books on historical research. The following works in 
English are convenient introductions to the problems and 
methods of historical research: Charles V. Langlois and 
Charles Seignobos, Introduction to the study of history, New 
York, 1898; John M. Vincent, Historical research, an outline 
of theory and practice, New York, 1911; and, to a more 
limited extent, Fred M. Fling, Writing of history, an intro- 
duction to historical method, New Haven, 1920. The student 
who is specializing in history should early familiarize him- 
self with these volumes and then acquaint himself with other 
works in the field, notably Ernst Bernheim, Lehrbuch der 
historischen Methode und der Geschichtsphilosophie, 6th ed., 
Leipzig, 1908. 


17. Extent of research. The thoroughness with which the 
available materials are investigated is an important factor in 
determining the grade to be given to an essay, due allow- 
ance being made for the advancement of the student and the 
time allotted for the work. 


18. Devices for note-taking. In taking notes of reading, 
use slips of paper the size of the standard library card 
(3 x 5 in.). For more extended notes and for typewritten 
notes, the standard half-sheet (514 x 814 in.) is usually the 
most satisfactory size. For special purposes still larger sheets 
are sometimes essential. In any extended investigation the 
use of different colored slips or different colored inks for 
certain classes of notes will often prove a convenient and 
time-saving device. It is especially desirable, thus, to dis- 
tinguish bibliographical data from subject matter. Each slip 
should contain only a single note. Put a topical heading at 
the top of each slip of subject notes and a reference to the 
volume and page of the authority quoted, 


19. Proper types of notes, Notes should usually be abridge- 
ments or condensed paraphrases of the sources. Scrupulous 
attention should be given to the accuracy of the note in every 
detail. In general, it is wise to avoid both undue brevity and 


prolixity in note-taking. Exact quotations are desirable for 
peculiarly significant utterances, pungent statements, and 
effective expressions of judgment, but they should usually 
be brief. Statistical data require rigorous accuracy in note- 
taking. 

The instructor may require the submission of the notes 
as an evidence of progress before the writing of the essay 
is begun, or he may ask for their presentation with the com- 
pleted essay. 


20. Devices for abbreviations. As most investigators take 
their notes in long hand, each individual will find it con 
venient to devise a small list of abbreviations and symbols 
to lighten his task. The same abbreviation or symbol should 
never be used to represent two different words or phrases. 
As the list will usually vary from one investigation to an- 
other, it is desirable to maintain a key list for each task 
undertaken. 


21. Sample note. The following note, which might be taken 
for the essay topic, “Why did the United States negotiate , 
the Jay Treaty?” reduces a paragraph of 150 words to 60: 





Defensive measures of U. S. 

Bassett, Federalist system, 122-123. 
26 March 1794, embargo adopted for one month; ex- 
tended for one month; abandonment in view of nego- 
tiations unpopular with non-mercantile classes as yield- 
ing to aehenie bill passed to fortify harbors; popular 
volunteering for the work; military stores voted; 800 
additional artillery men authorized; provision to call 
out 80,000 militia; volunteer companies drill; construc- 
tion of frigates against Algiers ordered; statutes cited 
in footnote, 











Symbols might conveniently have been used for words of 
such frequent occurrence as: for, in, of, with, as, to, the, 
bill, statute, footnote. 


22. Bibliographical notes. These should follow the form 
suggested in paragraph 57, which is approximately that used 
on Library of Congress cards. In an elementary essay more 
technical information may be omitted. In advanced work 
additional data may be essential; for instance, with regard 
to different editions of a work, 


28. Arrangement of notes. Arrange the slips by the topical 
headings. Guide cards are useful to indicate the several head- 
ings and subheadings. Under each heading classify the slips 
by subheadings or groups and ther arrange in order for use 
in writing, discarding any that may not prove useful and 
making cross references for notes which may be needed for 
use in more than one place. This classification will reveal, 
almost automatically, where there are deficiencies in the ma- 
terials collected which should be remedied. The completed 
and classified collection of notes then becomes the basis of 
composition. 


24. Books on note-taking. Useful suggestions in regard to 
note-taking will be found in Samuel S. Seward, Note-taking, 
Boston, 1910; and, especially for more advanced students, in 
Earle W. Dow, Principles of a note-system for historical 
studies, New York, 1924. 


25. Consultation. Consult with the instructor after most 
of the material has been collected, and before writing, in 
order to make sure that the subject is clearly and correctly 
defined, and that the outline or method of treatment proposed 
is complete and satisfactory. 


IV. Composition 


26. Method of procedure. Though the essay should always 
be written from the notes and never from the books, it will 
be useful, when writing, to have at hand both the notes and 
the most important books, as further consultation of the 
authorities is often necessary to clear up an obscure point 
or to supply information on some detail which has been over- 
looked. In case of doubt always verify statements by the 
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source, not by the notes. In composition do not be a slave to 
the notes and books: they only furnish the materials from 
which the essay is to be constructed. 

Good examples of how to write an historical essay may 
be found in the volumes of collected essays by various lead- 
ing historians, and also in the principal articles in the 
American historical review and similar journals. The general 
rules of literary composition are well set forth in numerous 
treatises on rhetoric and composition, such as Barrett Wen- 
dell, English composition, New York, 1891; Mervin J. Curl, 
Expository writing, Boston, 1919; Garland Greever and 
Easley S. Jones, Century handbook of writing, new ed., New 
York, 1922; John M. Manly, Edith Rickert, and Martin Free- 
man, The writing of English, complete edition, 4th ed., New 
York, 1929; Edwin C. Woolley, New Handbook of composi- 
tion, new ed. by Franklin W. Scott, Boston, 1926; James H. 
Hanford, Malcolm McLeod, and Edgar C. Knowlton, The 
Nelson handbook of English, New York, 1931. The best and 
most complete directions on technical details are furnished 
by the manuals of style issued by various publishing houses, 
of which an excellent example is 4 manual of style, Sth ed., 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


27. Purpose in writing. The essay should give the most 
just and scholarly statement of the facts possible, and it 
should be written with as diligent attention to every detail 
in matter of form as if intended for immediate printing and 
publication. Though in content the essay will depend mainly 
on the presentation of the information compiled in the notes, 
in organization and critical judgments, it should represent 
the independent intellectual effort of the writer, and in style 
it should conform to the standards of good literature by be- 
ing clear, correct, and readable. 


28. Outline. In connection with the classification of the 
notes, and as a basis for composition, the student will find 
it not merely convenient but necessary to draft an outline 
of his essay. A tentative outline should be prepared as soon 
as possible after beginning reading on the subject and modi- 
fied as the progress of the work requires. The outline should 
be comprehensive and fairly detailed but carefully balanced, 
so as to assure the proper proportions in the treatment of 
the successive topics. It should, also, furnish a unified con- 
ception of the subject, with each subordinate part brought 
into logical interrelation with the other parts. Sometimes, 
especially in elementary courses, the instructor requires the 
outline to be submitted and approved before composition 
is undertaken. In other cases the instructor will usually ar- 
range to advise concerning the outline with such students as 
may so desire. The value of such consultation tends to in- 
crease as the student advances to courses involving more 
complicated or difficult research assignments. The outline, 
suitably revised, should be prefixed to the essay as an ana- 
lytical table of contents. 


29. Introduction. In shorter essays the introduction should 
rarely exceed a single paragraph in length; in longer essays 
a few paragraphs will suffice; and in a thesis a brief chapter 
will be adequate. The introduction should clearly define and 
explain the subject; and it should supply the necessary back- 
ground and state clearly the problem to be discussed or de- 
scribe exactly the situation at the moment the narrative of 
the essay opens. Introduction and conclusion are only in- 
cidental to the essay, though essential for the correct and 
effective presentation of the subject. 


30. Narrative essay. When the topic requires a narrative 
treatment, such narrative should usually form from, four- 
fifths to nine-tenths of the essay. The narrative should be 
rigidly restricted to the exact subject assigned, and should 
not begin earlier or continue later than is absolutely required 
by the subject. The narrative should embody just as much 
detail as possible, but every detail used should be directly 
relevant to the subject and every detail should appear in its 
proper place with its relevancy and connection made per- 
fectly obvious. The chronological order should be followed 
unless there is valid reason to the contrary. 


31. Narrative in an expository essay. When the subject to 
be discussed topically or argumentatively requires a brief 
narrative survey for its elucidation, such brief narrative 


should be rigidly restricted to the matters necessary to ex- 
plain the topic under discussion; but every important event 
to be discussed in the argumentative or expository portion 
of the essay should be introduced in the narrative portion 
and adjusted to its proper time relations. 


32. Expository essay. Use only so much of introduction 
or of narrative as is necessary to outline the subject and 
define the topic to be discussed. The body of the essay should 
be occupied with a carefully arranged topical presentation 
of all the different aspects of the subject. The conclusion 
should briefly summarize the question and state the results 
of the inquiry. The same method should generally be fol- 
lowed in descriptive and argumentative essays. In using the 
topical method, special care must be taken to insure the 
chronological relevancy of the data used. One of the most 
effective forms of historical composition is the combination 
of the chronological and topical methods, but the task pre- 
sents such difficulties that it should usually be undertaken 
only by students who have already had some experience in 
writing historical essays. 


33. Conclusion. Usually the conclusion should conform in 
length to the introduction, as indicated in paragraph 29. It 
should summarize in the most concise, clean-cut manner the 
essential facts in their true bearing as revealed by the study. 
In a narrative essay, it should answer to the introduction by 
a clear description of the situation at the moment the nar- 
rative closes, and furnish a pointed summary of the changes 
or developments which have occurred in the period under 
consideration. The conclusion or summary should give effec- 
tiveness to the essay and leave in the mind of the reader a 
clear and definite impression of the whole subject. 


34. Book review, The bibliographical data for the book 
constitutes the title of the review, and should be given in 
the following form: 

The coming of the war, 1914. By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930. Two volumes. Pp. 
viii, 589; 515. 

The review should include the following materials: 

(a) Information concerning the author and his probable 
ability to treat the particular subject. 

(6) A statement of the contents of the book, explaining 
the general subject treated and the parts of that subject 
which are considered in greatest detail, and indicating the 
topics on which the author presents new information or new 
points of view. 

(c) A critical estimate showing the relative value at- 
taching to various parts of the book, the author’s success 
in achieving the task which he set before himself in pre- 
paring the volume, the quality of the author’s style and his 
ability to organize his material, the soundness of the author’s 
conclusions. 

(d) A statement of the extent to which the author sup- 
ports his statements by proper citations of authorities, and 
whether the book contains a table of contents, a bibliography, 
appendixes, an index, and maps, charts, illustrations, or other 
illustrative or supplementary material. 

In elementary courses the success of the student in pre- 
senting such critical estimates will naturally be judged not 
so much on the correctness of his conclusions as upon the 
evidence afforded that he has read the book thoughtfully 
and formulated judgments of his own concerning the sub- 
ject and the author’s treatment of it. 

In preparation for writing the review the student will get 
an excellent idea of the nature of the undertaking by reading 
several reviews in the American historical review or some 
similar journal. The editors of the American historical re- 
view suggest to their reviewers that they should write “with 
a scientific rather than a literary intention, and with definite- 
ness and precision in both praise and dispraise. It is desired 
that the review of the book will be such as will convey to the 
reader a clear and comprehensive notion of its nature, of 
its contents, of its merits, of its place in the literature of 
the subject, and of the amount of its positive contribution 
to knowledge. The editors do not favor that type of review 
which deals with only a part of a book, or makes the book 
merely a text for a digressive essay. ... It is hoped that the 
reviewer will take pains, first of all, to apprehend the au- 
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thor’s conception of the nature and intent of his book and 
to criticize it with a due regard to its species and pur- 
pose. ...” 

Professor Fox’s pamphlet (pages 13-15), mentioned in 
paragraph 1, may also be read to advantage. 


35. Style. Conformity to the ordinary rules of grammar 
and rhetoric is indispensable, but in an historical essay facts 
are more important than phrases. Avoid a colloquial style. 
Avoid mere ‘fine writing.’ Langlois and Seignobos say: “The 
historian .. . is under an obligation not to write badly. But 
he should write consistently well, and never bedeck himself 
with finery.” The importance of good literary style in his- 
torical writing and »suggestions for its attainment are ad- 
mirably set forth in Jusserand, Abbott, Colby, and Bassett, 
Writing of history, New York, 1926, and more succinctly in 
Hockett, Introduction to research in American history, pp. 
134-141. 


36. Unity and coherence, Not only the essay as a whole 
but also each chapter or other principal division should ex- 
hibit unity and coherence in organization and treatment. The 
content of the essay should always be strictly limited to 
topics and details which are relevant to the subject. Each 
topic and every detail should be handled with careful re- 
gard for the rules of rhetoric and of logic in order to attain 
unity and coherence. Unity depends largely upon a thorough 
grasp of the subject as a whole, upon careful attention to 
the logical sequence and the interrelation of topics, and 
upon smoothness in effecting the transition between succes- 
sive sections or subjects. 

For guidance in dealing with questions of logic the stu- 
dent is advised to consult one of the following textbooks: 
James EF, Creighton, An introductory logic, 4th rev. ed., New 
York, 1920; Daniel S. Robinson, Principles of reasoning: an 
introduction to logic and scientific method, 2nd ed., New 
York, 1930; Edwin A. Burtt, Principles and problems of 
right thinking: a textbook for logic, reflective thinking, and 
orientation courses, 2nd ed., New York, 1931. 


37. Proportion, The facts should be carefully weighed and 
given space and emphasis in proportion to their value with 
reference to the subject under discussion. Clear perception 
of the relative values of facts and ability to place the em- 
phasis correctly are among the most important attainments 
that an historical writer should possess. Careful attention 
should be given to assuring the correct relative proportion 
of space to each topic. An essay, like a human being, is a 
monstrosity if some parts are over-developed and others 
dwarfed. 


38. Clearness, Lucidity of thought and expression is in- 
dispensable to good style. A writer can make a subject clear 
to his reader only when it is clear in his own mind. Too 
much care cannot be exercised to assure that the reader will 
receive the exact impression that the writer desires to con- 
vey. Irony is a dangerous literary device which should be 
used only with the greatest caution. 


39. Precision and accuracy. Avoid ambiguity in the use 
of language and vagueness in the statement of facts. Make 
the meaning of every sentence unmistakable by the care- 
ful selection and use of words. Be perfectly definite and cor- 
rect in every statement of fact. Keep the sequence of events 
or of statements perfectly logical and consistent. Accuracy 
is a virtue indispensable to the scholar. 


40. Perspective and continuity. Correct perspective is es- 
sential to sound critical analysis and interpretation. The 
historical writer must always keep the time element clearly 
in mind, and must recognize that an estimate of any histori- 
cal personage or event is determined in no small measure 
by the time or the conditions under which the person lived 
or the event occurred. The respective merits of the Great 
Charter and of the Constitution of the United States are 
largely estimated on the basis of their respective dates of 
1215 and 1787; either would be utterly incongruous at the 
other date. 

Equally important is the principle of historical continuity, 
that is, the subsistence of a definite relationship between suc- 
cessive historical periods, between the past and the present. 
Though the relations of cause and effect are difficult to 


establish with certainty, it is unquestionable that no period 
can be thoroughly understood without adequate knowledge of, 
at least, the immediately preceding period; thus, suitable 
comprehension of the French Revolution requires no little 
familiarity with the Old Regime and some knowledge of the 
whole period of the French monarchy. 

Writing cannot be successfully undertaken until the whole 
subject is mastered in its entire unity and in its correct time 
relationships, Not merely in the introduction and the con- 
clusion but throughout the essay care must be taken to 
present the subject in its correct relations with its historical 
setting. 


41. Correct usage. Give careful attention to correct spell- 
ing, following the generally accepted usage. The use of the 
diphthong is becoming rare. Observe the proper division of 
syllables in breaking a word at the end of a line. The use of 
hyphens in compound words is becoming less frequent except 
when essential for clarity of meaning. The customary prac- 
tice is to write such words as coérdinate with the dieresis 
rather than the hyphen. 

Cultivate correct grammatical usage, judgment in the 
choice of words, clearness and precision of statement. Fol- 
low the generally accepted rules of punctuation: enough punc- 
tuation to make the meaning clear is indispensable. Avoid 
slang. Avoid abbreviations. Avoid beginning sentences with 
such words and phrases as: Now, Then, Here, At this point, 
However, Due to, and To be sure. Words and phrases in a 
foreign language should be italicized when used in the text 
but should never be employed, except for technical accuracy, 
when there is a reasonable English equivalent. Avoid the 
split infinitive and the dangling participle. Always make 
perfectly clear exactly what is the antecedent of each pro- 
noun. Avoid tautology and repeated use of the same word 
or phrase in close context. Avoid verbosity and padding. 

Give careful attention to sentence structure. Avoid very 
long and very short sentences. Avoid the excessive use of 
dependent and correlative clauses. Avoid both very long and 
very short paragraphs: the length should usually vary from 
150 to 350 words. Attend carefully to the unity and correct 
structure of the paragraph. 


42. Special usages in historical writing. Avoid the first and 
second personal pronouns, and the historical present. The 
construction should regularly be in the third person and 
in the past tenses. Frequently constructions in the passive 
voice will obviate the difficulties or infelicities of a con- 
struction in the active voice. Pronouns referring to countries 
should always be in the same gender, preferably the neuter. 
Use the proper name instead of such phrases as our people, 
our nation, this country; and the precise designation of time 
instead of now, at this time, at the present time, in our time, 
in this century. 


43. Imitation to be avoided. Avoid the mannerisms and 
personal peculiarities of method or style of well-known 
writers, such as Carlyle or Macaulay. The declamatory style 
of the lecturer, orator, or debater and the ‘snappy’ style of 
the journalist should be avoided. Avoid imitating the style of 
the instructor’s lectures. The necessities of the classroom 
lecture in history often require the employment of methods 
unsuited to an historical essay, which should exhibit com- 
pleteness, dispassionateness, and literary quality. 


44. Insistence on good style. Reasonable care in follow- 
ing these suggestions with regard to style is essential to 
the production of an acceptable essay, and neglect of them 
will affect unfavorably the grade to be assigned. 


45. Opinions. Unlike the literary essay, the historical es- 
say should be absolutely impartial, if not impersonal. Mere 
individual opinions must be excluded. Preserve an impartial 
tone and method. After presenting the different aspects of 
a controversial problem or other case, state the conclusions 
in an impersonal, judicial manner. Mr. York Powell, late 
regius professor of modern history at Oxford, said: “The 
formation and expression of ethical judgments . . . is not 
a thing within the historian’s province.” 


46. Rules of evidence. As the student progresses in his 
historical studies he should display increasing ability to ap- 
ply in his work, especially in essays, not only the ordinary 
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rules of logic but also the special rules of historical evi- 
dence. He should learn to recognize the different evidential 
values of the various types of sources or authorities that he 
consults, to weigh conflicting statements in order to deter- 
mine their relative credibility, to understand the amount 
and nature of the evidence necessary to establish a specific 
fact, and to indulge in generalizations only when there is 
an abundance of confirmatory evidence and an absence of 
countervailing reasons. In judging the credibility of state- 
ments, especially the relative credibility of conflicting state- 
ments, the rules of legal and scientific evidence are of some 
service as guides. 

The special considerations which enter into the determina- 
tion of the credibility of historical statements are discussed, 
with considerable fullness, in Hereford B. George, Histori- 
cal evidence, Oxford, 1909; Allen Johnson, Historian and 
historical evidence, New York, 1926; and Charles G. Crump, 
History and historical research, London, 1928. The student 
will receive some aid in handling the problems of conflicting 
authorities by using Frederic Duncalf and August C. Krey, 
Parallel source Benes in medieval history, New York and 
London, 1912 {Harper's parallel source problems], or one of 
the other volumes in the same series. 


V. Tecuwiave ann Mecuanicat Form 


47. Length. Length is not a major factor in determining 
the merit of an essay. Unless the instructor definitely speci- 
fies a smaller or larger number of words as the desired nor- 
mal length, the following figures may be taken as indicating 
the approximate length necessary for satisfactory treatment 
of topics assigned in the several types of essay work: book 
review, 1000 to 1200 words; semester essay in elementary 
course, 2000 to 2500 words; semester essay in junior-senior 
course, 3500 to 6000 words; shorter essays in junior-senior 
course, 2200 to 2800 words; year essay in pro-seminar or 
thesis in honors course, 12,000 to 18,000 words; semester es- 
say in graduate seminar, 6000 to 9000 words; master’s thesis, 
20,000 to 80,000 words; doctor’s thesis, 50.000 to 75,000 words. 
The better students tend to exceed the indicated maximums. 
Essays shorter than the indicated minimums need to be of 
high many | to insure a satisfactory rating. In case the es- 
say seems likely to be too short or too long, the instructor 
should be consulted before writing is begun, so that, if nec- 
essary, suitable modification of the subject or of the plan of 
treatment may be made. 


48. Mechanical form. Use standard size (81x11 in.) type- 
writer paper or the essay paper in standard use at the in- 
stitution. For typing, use an unruled bond paper of good 
quality, such as “Paragon Linen” or “Old Hampshire Mills.” 
At the left of the page leave a margin of 1% to 1% inches; 
and at the top, bottom, and right of the page, a margin of 
1 inch. Write = on one side of the paper. In typing, the 
lines should be double-spaced. Each chapter should , then 
on a new page. Theses for honors and degrees must be typed; 
other essays may be typed or legibly written in ink. Whether 
the essay is typed or written, the use of black ink is prefer- 
able. The original typewritten copy must be presented. In 
case two copies of a thesis are required, the second copy 
must be the first carbon and must be on the same quality of 
paper as the original. 


49. Binding. The pages of the essay or thesis should be 
numbered consecutively in Arabic figures in the upper right- 
hand corner, but the prefixed pages containing the preface, 
the analytical outline or table of contents, and the bibliog- 
raphy should be separately numbered in lower-case Roman 
characters. Essays for which the minimum requirement is 
less than 5000 words, unless other direction is given, do not 
need to be bound but should have the pages securely — 
together and should be presented unfolded. Longer class 
essays should be presented in a suitable temporary binder. 
Theses for degrees must be permanently bound in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the institution concerned. 


50. First draft. At least one preliminary draft of an es- 
say is necessary before the preparation of the final copy. 
Many of the best historical writers find it necessary to make 
several trial drafts, especially of difficult sections. In pre- 
paring the first draft, the student’s attention must be directed 


primarily to stating the facts. In a second draft attention 
should be directed to the improvement of style. As a rule the 
second draft should be considerably more condensed than 
the first. A concise rather than a diffuse style should be cul- 
tivated. In writing the first draft it is desirable to use half- 
sheets (51x84 in.), for the smaller sheets simplify the 
process of revision by lessening the amount of recopying 
necessary. 

51. Proof reading. An essay should never be presented 
until it has been carefully read to detect and correct errors. 
Take special pains to avoid typographical blunders and to 
correct such as may occur. Proof corrections in theses should 
be made before binding in order that pages may be retyped 
when necessary. Students employing typists should hold them 
to a high standard of efficiency. Do not depend on the typist 
for any service or assistance except actual copying. 

52. Title-page. The title-page should bear the title of the 
essay, the name of the author, the course in which the essay 
is presented, the exact date of presentation, and such form 
of honor-pledge as may be required. In the case of theses 
for degrees, the form required or in standard use at the in- 
stitution concerned should be followed. 


58. Preface. No preface is necessary, except in case of 
theses for degrees, and in that case should be the briefest 
possible statement of the necessary explanations and ac- 
knowledgments, It should be placed immediately after the 
title-page. 

54. Table of contents. The analytical outline or table of 
contents (see paragraph 28) should be placed immediately 
after the title-page, or the preface, if there is one. The num- 
ber of the page on which the treatment of each topic is be- 
gun should be inserted. Consult, for example, the tables of 
contents in William Stubbs, Constitutional history of Eng- 
land. 


55. Bibliography. The bibliography should be placed next 
after the table of contents, because the instructor always 
wishes to examine it before reading the text of the essay. 
The bibliography should include a full list of the books ac- 
tually consulted, except mere textbooks. A brief critical 
note should indicate the general character of each work and 
the quantity and quality, especially the reliability, of the in- 
formation which it gives on the topic of the essay. Every 
work consulted which deals with the subject in hand should 
be included, with the proper critical statement, even though * 
it has furnished no actual aid in the essay. 

No work should be included in the bibliography which 
has not actually been consulted, though a note may be ap- 
pended to the bibliography calling attention to works of 
apparently considerable importance for the subject, to which 
the writer was unable to obtain access. 

56. Arrangement of bibliography. When the number of 
works cited is very small, the titles should be arranged either 
alphabetically by authors or in order of importance for the 
essay. Otherwise the bibliography should be carefully clas- 
sified under such headings as the following: Primary sources, 
manuscript; Primary sources, printed, official; Primary sour- 
ces, printed, private; Secondary works, general; Secondary 
works, special; Biographical works; Pamphlets; Periodical 
articles; Newspapers. In a long bibliography it may be de- 
sirable to introduce subdivisions under some of these headings 
or to use a somewhat different list of headings. Under each 
heading the arrangement of titles should be systematic, 
whether in order of publication, in order of importance for 


the essay, or in alphabetical order, which is the customary 
practice. 


57. Specimen bibliographical entries. The following exam- 
ples illustrate the more common types of titles, with sam- 
ple annotations in some cases: 


(a) Booxs 


Lodge, Henry C. Daniel Webster. Boston, 1883. [ American 
statesmen series.] (Used rev. ed., Boston, 1899.) Excellent 
thirty-page account of the reply to Hayne, describing the 
event and discussing Webster's qualities as an orator. 

Benton, Thomas H. Thirty years’ view ... from 1820 to 1860. 
2v. New York, 1854-1856. (Used v. 1, reprint, New York, 
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1897.) Running account of the debate, with critical comments 
by a participant. One chapter. 

Schouler, James. History of the United States of America, 
und:r the constitution. 6v. New York, 1880-1899. (Used v. 3, 
rev. ed., New York, 1894.) Seven page analysis of the debate, 
with interesting anecdotes. 

Hamilton, Alexander. Works of Alexander Hamilton, Ed. by 
H. C. Lodge. 9v. New York and London, 1885-1886. 
Temperley, Harold W. V., ed. History of the peace confer- 
ence of Paris. 6v. London, 1920-1924. [British Institute of 
International Affairs. ]} 

Ruville, Albert von. William Pitt, earl of Chatham. 8v. Lon- 
don and New York, 1907. Tr. by H. J. Chaytor and M. Mori- 
son from William Pitt, Graf von Chatham, 3v., Berlin, 1905. 


(6) Artictes 


Anderson, Frank M. “Contemporary opinion of the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions.” American historical review, 5:45- 
68; 225-252 October 1899; January 1900. 

Read, Conyers. “Factions in the English privy council un- 
der Flizabeth.” American Historical Association, Annual re- 
port for 1911, 1:111-119. 

Stenton, Doris M. “Magna Carta.” Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
14th ed., 14:630-634. 


(c) GoverNmMentr DocuMeENTs 


Department of the Navy, Bureau of Navigation. “Report of 
the chief.” Annual reports of the navy department for the 
fiscal year 1908, pp. 329-416. [Serial no. 5449.] 
“Affairs in Liberia.” Senate document no. 457, 61st congress, 
2d session. [Senate documents, v. 60; serial no. 5659. ] 
Register of debates in congress, v. 6, pt. 1, 21st congress, Ist 
session, 1829-1830. Washington, 1830. 
United States, Senate. Journal of the executive proceedings 
of the senate, vy. 21, March 5, 1877-March 3, 1879, Washing- 
ton, 1901. 
Connecticut, Board of control. Fourth biennial report, 1911- 
1912. Public document no. 50. [Connecticut public documents, 
1912, v. 1, pt. 1.] 

(d) Newspapers 
Springfield daily republican, Springfield, Mass., 1 Jan. 1872-5 
March 1872. 
Daily national intelligencer, Washington, D.C., 1 Aug. 1863-31 
Oct. 1863. 
New York tribune, weekly edition, 3-24 May 1893. 


(e) Manuscripts 


Correspondence of Archbishop King (1696-1727), l4v., Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Foreign Office papers, Public Record Office, London, series 
F.O. 5, F.O. 353. 


58. Form of bibliographical entries. In case of doubt 
about the form of an entry consult the usage on the Library 
of Congress cards or in the entries in Dutcher, Shipman, 
Fay, Shearer, and Allison, Guide to historical literature, New 
York, 1981. 

Some instructors require the inclusion of the name of the 
publisher for each title: in such case either the form, New 
York, Macmillan, 1931, or the form, Macmillan, New York, 
1931, should be used as the instructor may direct. This in- 
formation, however, is chiefly useful in case of books still 
in print, though it sometimes helps to identify an edition. 

In a thesis or a work intended for publication, in case 
there is more than one edition of a work, the date of the 
first edition and the number and date of the latest edition 
should be given. When a publication affords no evidence of 
its date or place of publication, these facts are indicated by 
the use of the abbreviations, n.d., no date; and n.p., no 
place. Invariably, definite statement should be included of 
the edition from which citations are made in the work. 

In preparing the critical comments it may be useful to 
consult the review notice of the work in the American his- 
torical review or some similar journal, or the abstracts of 
such notices in the Book review digest. Each work should be 
criticised independently on its merits; its evaluation should 
not depend on the accident of the order in which it was 
consulted. 
































































59. Footnotes. Footnotes should be used to give exact 
references to the specific sources of information for all facts 
which may not reasonably be considered matters of com- 
mon knowledge, especially for statements based upon a sin- 
gle authority and for statements regarding questions upon 
which there is a conflict of authority or opinion. Footnotes 
should also provide precise reference to the sources of all 
quotations, and cross-references within the essay as may be 
helpful. A convenient rule of thumb suggests that footnotes 
should average one to a paragraph, yet this should not be 
applied mechanically but intelligently. In theses and works 
of exhaustive scholarship the proportion of footnotes will be 
distinctly greater. 

Citations should always be by volume and page. In citin 
articles from periodicals, give both the volume and page an 
the date of publication. Instead of citing vol. VIII, pp. 
283-290, use the simpler and briefer form 8:283-290; simi- 
larly, in biblical citations, instead of Luke, chap. XV, ver. 
19, write Luke 15:19. As titles should be given in full in the 
bibliography, they may be shortened in the footnotes, but 
the shortened title should be intelligible and always used in 
the same form. 

Explanatory material, foreign to the text or interrupting 
the narrative, is customarily placed in footnotes, or if of 
considerable length, in an appendix, and referred to in a 
footnote. 

Footnotes should be numbered consecutively throughout a 
brief essay and consecutively by chapters when the essay 
is long enough to be so divided. To refer to a footnote, the 
index number, slightly elevated above the line of text, 
should be placed at the end of the word, phrase, sentence, 
or paragraph concerned. 

Footnotes should be placed at the bottom of the page 
and separated from the text by a triple space or by a ruled 
line. Each footnote should be single-spaced, and successive 
footnotes should be separated by a double space. 


60. Forms used in footnote citations, The following forms 
are in standard use in footnote citations: id. (idem, the 
same), meaning by the same author as the book last cited; 
ibid, (ibidem, in the same place), meaning in the same book 
as the one last cited; op. cit. (opere citato, in the work 
cited), meaning in the author’s work cited in an earlier, but 
not immediately preceding, footnote in the same chapter; loc. 
cit. (loco citato, in the place cited), meaning the author’s 
article in the periodical or review previously cited in the 
same chapter; cf. (confer, compare), meaning compare the 
statement in the text with the one cited in the footnote con- 
cerned; supra (above) and infra (below) or ante (before) 
and post (after), used to cite passages earlier or later in 
the book or article itself; passim (scattered), sometimes 
used instead of exact citations when references to the sub- 
ject are scattered freely through a work; et seq. (et sequen- 
tes, and following), meaning on the several successive pages 
following the one cited, but the English abbreviation, ff. 
(following) is more commonly used instead. In the last two 
cases, however, it is preferable to give the exact page cita- 
tions instead of the vague reference. 


61. Specimen footnotes. The following examples will il- 
lustrate the more common types of footnotes for citation 
of authorities: 


Lodge, Webster, pp. 188-140. 

?Id., English colonies in America, p. 156. 

* Jbid., p. 339. 

‘Cf. Anderson, “Virginia and Kentucky resolutions”, 
Amer. Hist. Rev., 5:48, Oct. 1899. 

®* Schouler, United States, 3:155ff. 

* Anderson, loc. cit., 5:58. 

* Schouler, op. cit., 4:211. 

* Infra, p. 126. 

* Supra, p. 87. 

* Webster, “Reply to Hayne,” passim. 

"Cf. Kansas-Nebraska Act, U, S. statutes at large, 10: 
277-290, especially sec. 10. 

* State of Texas v. White, 7 Wall 700 (1868). 

* Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 871 (1879). 

“ New York times, 23 Feb. 1892, p. 4. 
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* Herrera, Historia general, 2:241, cited in Channing, 
United States, 1:62. 

* Cambridge modern history, 6:124-126; chap. by Edward 
Armstrong. 

* Gibbon, Decline and fall, chap. 15. 

* Channing, United States, 3:169, n. 2 (that is, footnote 2). 


62. Appendixes. Tabulated matter and matter foreign 
to the text, if too long for a footnote, should be placed at 
the end of the essay in the form of appendixes. Unusually 
significant quotations from primary sources, especially if 
hitherto unprinted, are suitably placed in appendixes, if of 
moderate length. 


63. Index. An index is not required except for a thesis 
intended for publication. A good index should include not 
merely all proper names which receive significant mention, 
but also a suitable list of topics to guide the user of the book 
to all essential references to each subject. The indexes in 
the several volumes of Hart, American nation, admirably 
illustrate the best practice. Since good indexes are highly 
useful but unfortunately rare, it seems desirable that a stu- 
dent who is specializing in history should be required to ob- 
tain some experience of the task by indexing at least one 
of his longer essays. 


64. Maps, plans, and charts. If a considerable number of 
place names is used, as in an essay on the early settlements 
in Kentucky, make a sketch map, locating each place men- 
tioned. In describing military and naval operations and in 
discussing boundary questions, sketch maps and plans are 
indispensable. Maps are also a useful means for the graphic 
exhibition of the prevalence of various political, economic, 
and social conditions; for example, the distribution of the 
electoral votes in the presidential election of 1860 or the dis- 
tribution of slaves in the several states in 1860. Charts and 
tables exhibiting statistical or other data or the results of 
statistical investigations are sometimes essential. When the 
nature of the essay requires or permits the use of maps or 
charts, they should be inserted either at the proper point in 
the text or at the end of the essay. The sources of all maps, 
plans, and charts should be precisely indicated. 


65. Illustrations. Illustrations are not required in any 
case, but should the writer find it appropriate and convenient 
to insert them he may do so. Portraits of persons and pic- 
tures of historic localities or buildings are suitable, but im- 
aginary reconstructions of historic scenes or events are usu- 
ally valueless. The source of each illustration should be pre- 
cisely indicated. 


66. Quotations. Avoid long quotations. Brief quotations 
may be valuable in the description of an important event, 
in the discussion of a debatable question, or in characteriz- 
ing a person. Quotations should usually be from primary 
sources rather than from secondary works. Always give, in 
a footnote, the exact citation of volume and page of the au- 
thority quoted. Verify quotations carefully in every detail. 
A quotation should never be wrenched from its context in 
such a way as to do violence or injustice to the views of its 
writer. Excessive use of quotations is intolerable. 

When only a word or phrase is quoted, it should be en- 
closed in single quotation marks. When a sentence or other 
brief statement is quoted, it may be embodied in the text 
and should be enclosed in double quotation marks. A longer 

uotation should not be embodied in the text but should be 
differentiated from it as a separate paragraph or quasi- 
paragraph, and should be single spaced. In this case quota- 
tion marks are omitted. A quotation within a quotation is 
indicated by single quotation marks. 

Omissions from a quotation, provided they do not alter 
the sense, are permissible, and should be indicated by three 
periods or, if at the end of a sentence or amounting to one 
or more sentences, by four periods. An error in a quotation 
should never be corrected, but cognizance of it may be in- 
dicated by inserting, immediately after the error, in square 
brackets, the Latin word sic, meaning thus. If further indi- 
cation of the error or consideration of its correction seems 
necessary, it should be given in a footnote. In case brief 
editorial emendations or explanations are inserted in a quo- 
tation, they should be enclosed in square brackets. 


Quotations in a foreign tongue should be accurately trans- 
lated. If the phrasing of the original is significant, it may 
be given, together with necessary comment, in a footnote, 
unless its length requires its transfer to an appendix. 


67. Neglect of rules of mechanical form. The instructor 
may refuse to accept an essay which does not satisfactorily 
conform to these rules in regard to mechanical form. The 
absence or inadequacy of a bibliography or of footnotes will, 
in any case, involve serious lowering of the rating accorded 
the essay. 


VI. Specrat Prostems or TECHNIQUE 


68. Figures. Figures should always be used for all num- 
bers over nine, for a number under ten when separated from 
a larger number in the same phrase by only one word, for 
days of the month, for hours of the day, for mixed numbers, 
for fractions whose denominators are over nine, for per 
cent, for sums in dollars or pounds sterling (with dollar or 
pound sign prefixed), for sums in other currencies (with 
name of denomination following), and for regimental and 
similar numbers (as 2d regiment, 3d brigade). Otherwise all 
numbers under ten should be written out. A sentence should 
never begin with a figure. 


69. Dates. Use exact dates in preference to circumlocu- 
tions. The day of the week should not be given without the 
day of the month. As a general rule, the date should appear 
once in each paragraph of a narrative. It should always be 
perfectly clear what the year date is. Dates should be writ- 
ten July 4, 1776, or, better still, in the European form, 4 
July 1776. Avoid all other forms of writing dates, and use 
either one or the other of these two approved forms con- 
sistently. When necessary for clearness, use the abbrevia- 
tions B.c. and a.p, These and similar abbreviations should 
precede, not follow, the date. 

The ordinal number of the century should be written out 
rather than given in figures. Avoid careless errors in the 
century figure of dates. Refer to the centuries correctly, re- 
membering, for example, that the eighteenth century ex- 
tended from 1 January 1701 to 31 December 1800. In Italian, 
however, note the different practice: quattrocento, for ex- 
ample, means the century from 1 January 1400 to 31 Decem- 
ber 1499. Do not refer to last, this, or next century, but 
give the ordinal number of the century intended. Do not 
write ‘from 1875-1880, but ‘from 1875 to 1880.’ 

The two corresponding dates should be given in case of 
Old Style and New Style; of French Revolutionary and 
Gregorian calendars; of Mohammedan and Christian eras; 
etc. Aid in dealing with these problems may be conveniently 
obtained from John J. Bond, Handy book of rules and tables 
for verifying dates with the Christian era. 4th ed., London, 
1889, and other treatises on chronology. 


70. Proper names. Write proper names correctly and very 
distinctly. Avoid the careless error of writing one name when 
another is intended. In case of variant spellings for the name 
of an individual by different authorities, the correct form 
should be ascertained from the person’s autograph signa- 
ture. If this is impracticable, the Dictionary of American 
biography, the Dictionary of national biography, or similar 
standard biographical dictionaries may usually be relied on 
to give the correct form. 

Foreign names should be written in their respective ver- 
naculars, except in a few cases where the English form is 
in such established use that it would be pedantic to use the 
vernacular. Such exceptions are Vienna for Wien, Rome for 
Roma, Antwerp for Anvers or Antwerpen, and the most 
common Christian names, such as Charles, Frederick, George, 
John, and William. 

Foreign names should be transferred or translated di- 
rectly into English and not through the medium of another 
foreign language, thus: Ludwig or Luigi should be trans- 
lated Lewis, not Louis; Trier should be used in the ver- 
nacular form or translated Treves, not Tréves. 

Names in languages which do not use the Roman alphabet 
should be transliterated as nearly as possible, giving the 
consonants their English valuation, but the vowels the Ger- 
man valuation. In making transliterations, do not be misled 
by the transliterations into other languages; thus, instead 
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of the French Souvorof or the German Suworow, the cor- 
rect transliteration into English of the name of the Rus- 
sian general is Suvorov. 

In French names, the article (Le, La, L’, Les, Du, Des) 
forms an integral part of the name; but in French the prepo- 
sition, and iy other languages both the article and the prepo- 
sition, do not form an integral part of the name, and should 
therefore be used only in conjunction with the Christian 
name or the title, thus: La Fayette, Gilbert de La Fayette, 
Marquis de La Fayette; Bismarck, Otto von Bismarck, 
Prince von Bismarck. When foreign names have become 
naturalized in other countries, the preposition and the ar- 
ticle have often been incorporated in the name, as Delancey, 
De Quincey, Von Holst, Van Buren, Van de Velde, Van- 
derbilt. 

For a detailed treatment of the problem of personal 
names, see Charles A. Cutter: Rules for a dictionary cata- 
log, 4th ed., Washington, 1904, or the similar rules published 
by the American Library Association, Boston, 1908, under 
the heading, “Author-entry.” 

When a person is known by more than one name or title, 
do not use more than one form of the name or title without 
making clear the identity of personality. If necessary use a 
footnote to explain the change. Sir Thomas Osborne, for in- 
stance, was created earl of Danby in 1674, marquis of Car- 
marthen in 1689, and duke of Leeds in 1694, and was suc- 
cessively known by these four names. Before the assump- 
tion of the imperial title in 1804, speak of Bonaparte; after 
that date, of Napoleon. 

In place names, use the present vernacular form unless 
there is an obvious reason to the contrary. In case more than 
one form is used in the essay, place the alternative form in 
parentheses, or make clear the identity by such explanation 
as may be necessary, usually in a footnote. 

In the case of obscure personages or places, a brief state- 
ment of who the individual was or of the location of the place 
should be given, either in the text or in a footnote, as may 
seem desirable. ; 


71. Titles. Titles should be given in the vernacular unless 
there is a reasonably exact and familiar English equivalent. 
Sometimes the vernacular form of a title may be employed 
conveniently to distinguish the person mentioned. In the 
case of French titles, many writers preserve the vernacular 
even for the most common forms; but practice in this mat- 
ter should be consistent. The correct transliterations of the 
Russian imperial titles are tsar and tsaritsa. 

The title Sir should always be followed by the Christian 
name; thus, Sir Walter Scott, never Sir Scott. In the case 
of an actual holder of a title, such as Baron Macaulay, the 
proper usage is Lord Macaulay, but with a courtesy title the 
Christian name should be used, as Lord William Bentinck. 
The title Mr. should be employed rarely, and then only in 
referring to a living person. 

72. Institutional and constitutional terms. Unless there is 
a reasonably precise English equivalent, foreign institutional 
and constitutional terms should be used in their respective 
vernaculars. 


73. World War. Refer to the War of 1914-1918 as the 
World War. The phrase Great War has long been used by 
English writers to designate the wars of 1792-1815. 


74. Capitalization. Except for the first word of a sentence, 
for proper names, for names of societies or institutions, and 
for titles used as an integral part of a proper name, the use 
of capitals is coming to be greatly restricted by the best 
writers and publishers. The safe rule now is, in case of doubt, 
not to use capitals. The prevailing practice is to use capi- 
tals for the principal historical periods and movements, such 
as, Middle Ages, Protestant Reformation, Thirty Years’ War, 
French Revolution. The names of points of the compass and 
their adjectives are not capitalized except when the word 
forms an essential part of a name, for example, northern 
France, North Carolina; or when used as a technical desig- 
nation of a section, as the North and the South in the United 
States. Similarly capitalize, the Orient, the Levant, the Far 
East, the Near East. The same rules of capitalization apply 
to book titles instead of the old practice of capitalizing each 
important word in the title. 


Though the ordinary literary usage varies widely, cer- 
tain words and phrases, because of their frequent use, should 
not be capitalized in historical writings. Therefore, do not 
capitalize departments of national or state governments, 
legislative bodies, courts, political parties, committees, con- 
ventions, conferences, political districts, public or commer- 
cial boards, and official or noble titles except when used as 
an integral part of the personal name, thus: President Taft; 
William H. Taft, president of the United States; the presi- 
dent; the congress of the United States; the secretary of 
state; Attorney-general Wickersham. 


75. Parentheses and brackets. The best usage is to em- 
ploy parentheses to enclose supplementary or explanatory 
matter and to reserve brackets for editorial purposes, such 
as corrections or emendations, and for words inserted or 
given in abstract in a quotation or text. 


VII. SpectaL SUGGESTIONS 


76. Library facilities. Usually books which are likely to 
be needed by a considerable number of the members of a 
class are placed on reserved shelves in the university li- 
brary. 

If any volume is not to be found on the reserved shelves 
or in its regular place in the stacks, a member of the library 
staff should be consulted. If the book has been drawn out, 
it may be possible to arrange with the borrower for its use 
temporarily, or in case of necessity, the library staff may be 
requested to recall the volume from circulation. 

Books in seminary rooms may usually be consulted by 
students who are not members of the seminary upon applica- 
tion to the library staff. 

Sometimes the instructor has in his private collection 
books, not in the university library, which may be consulted 
upon application during his office hours. 

By means of the system of inter-library loans, arrange- 
ment may be made through the library staff to borrow, for 
a brief time, volumes from other university and public li- 
braries. In such cases the borrower must pay the express or 
postal charges. Sometimes it will be practicable for the stu- 
dent to visit one or more neighboring libraries to consult 
works not available in the library of his own institution. 


77. Self-criticism. Always read over the essay before pre- 
senting it, to insure that these directions and suggestions 
have been carefully followed, and make the necessary cor- 
rections and alterations. 

Apply to your own work the most rigorous canons of 
criticism, just as you would to the work of another. Be sure 
that your essay, both in content and in form, is the best piece 
of work that you can produce. 


78. Honest scholarship. Whether or not it is the practice 
of the particular institution to require the endorsement of an 
honor-pledge on an essay, the student should scrupulously 
avoid any form of plagiarism and make his essay in every 
respect his own work. Mere paraphrasing the work of an- 
other is as offensive as direct copying. The discovery of ma- 
terials, the research, the organization of the material, the 
plan of treatment, and the literary composition should each 
be strictly the independent work of the student. He should 
learn not merely to collect facts on paper but also to as- 
similate them in his own mind and then express them in 
terms of his own thinking, while adhering to strict accuracy 
in the statement of facts. Facts, when properly acknowl- 
edged, may be used as common property, but the method of 
their presentation is personal. An essay in which there is 
violation of this principle of intellectual honesty is customa- 
rily given a zero rating. 


79. Punctuality. The completion of an assignment in a 
specified time is an essential part of the training involved. 
Furthermore, no student may ask exemption from this ob- 
ligation with fairness to his fellows, any more than from 
any other requirement for the production of a satisfactory 
essay. Consequently punctuality in the presentation of an 
essay at the appointed time is an important consideration 
in determining its rating. Unless presented earlier, the es- 
say should be handed in at the beginning of the recitation 
or lecture hour of the course on the date designated. 
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80. Penalties. Failure to follow this set of directions and 
suggestions will subject an essay to reductions in rating, es- 
pecially in the case of the rules forbidding the modification 
of the subject; requiring thorough research; and concern- 
ing length, style, mechanical form, bibliography, footnotes, 
maps and plans, and punctuality in the presentation of the 
essay. 


81. Method of grading essays. The following considera- 
tions enter into the determination of the grade of an es- 
say: skill in discovering materials; thoroughness of research; 
adequacy and correctness of the table of contents, bibliog- 
raphy, footnotes, and of maps or other illustrative material 
and appendixes, if appropriate; observance of the rules of 
mechanical form; length; carefulness of proof reading; punc- 
tuality; application of the rules of evidence; logical sound- 
ness; judicial attitude; accuracy; correct perspective; at- 
tention to correct usage; clearness, precision, and distinc- 
tion of style; proportion and unity in organization; coher- 
ence and continuity of treatment; independence of effort; 
and originality of thought. 
It is impossible, however, to devise a workable scale of 
percentage allowances to the several considerations enu- 
merated. Flagrant neglect or violation of any rule or prin- 
ciple may be severely penalized, and peculiar excellence in 
any particular may be liberally rewarded. In general, the 
instructor determines his valuation of an essay on the basis 
of the care shown by the student in conforming to these di- 
rections and suggestions and on his skill in handling his par- 
ticular problem. 
In as much as grades on such work can be only approxi- 
mately accurate, the instructor usually assigns only a ten- 
tative grade to an essay as he reads it. After completing all 
the essays in the course, he collates the tentative marks to 
insure the relative fairness of his grading before assigning 
the final mark to each essay. The instructor usually indi- 
cates on each essay the principal reasons for determining 
the grade. To assist the instructor in considering the sev- 
eral factors which enter into determining the grade of an 
essay and in informing the student thereof, the compiler has 
prepared a form for grading history essays, of which copies 
may be obtained from the McKinley Publishing Company. 
The compiler of this pamphlet has found it wise to dif- 
ferentiate very clearly ieeen the essays which he con- 
siders worthy of the first or A grade and those less satis- 
factory, and to accord to the first grade essays double credit 
in estimating the semester grade for the course. This prac- 
tice stimulates the abler and more diligent students to put 
forth their best efforts. Conversely, he has found it desira- 


The relative merit of the whole and part methods 
in the memorizing of certain types of material, particu- 
larly materials to be learned in serial order, has been 
the subject of many studies which have demonstrated 
the superiority of the whole method in practically all 
cases. The advantage of learning by the whole method 
has been especially evident in that the learner pos- 
sesses greater recall ability than when the learning is 
by the part or piecemeal method. It has also been 
found to afford a saving of time in the fixation process. 
In the case of such materials as the social sciences, 


ble to discourage poor and careless productions by severity 
in marking essays which do not measure up readily to a high 
third or C grade. 


82. Forms used in criticising an essay. The following 
symbols and abbreviations are either in more or less general 
use by instructors for indicating the faults in an essay which 
require correction, or may be suggested as convenient for 
adoption: sp, spelling incorrect; gr, grammar faulty; le, 
lower-case, use a small letter; cap, use a capital letter; p, 
punctuation faulty; quot, use quotation marks; §, delete, 
omit letter, word, or phrase indicated; (), parentheses, omit 
passage so enclosed; ,, caret, indicates something has been 
omitted; >, used on the margin to indicate a serious omis- 
sion in the treatment; §, start new paragraph; No 4, do not 
start new paragraph; ant, antecedent of pronoun not clear or 
correct; ital, use italics or underscore; fig, use figures; 
writ, writing illegible; ?, doubtful statement; X, erroneous 
statement; exp, explain or expand statement; *, asterisk, 
reference should be given in footnote; rep, repetition; d, 
diction faulty; s, sentence faulty; K, awkward expression; 
col, colloquial expression or slang; el, clearness of expression 
lacking; M, meaning not fully or correctly brought out; S, 
style faulty; coh, coherence lacking; u, unity lacking; seq, 
sequence of thought or treatment not maintained; cy, his- 
torical continuity not preserved; log, logic is doubtful or 
faulty; evid, evidential value of statement doubtful or lack- 
ing; crit, critical treatment faulty or lacking; prop, propor- 
tion in treatment incorrect or unsatisfactory; persp, histori- 
cal perspective faulty or lacking; rel, statement is irrelevent; 
op, opinion rather than adequately supported judgment; D, 
insert or correct date; LC, see Library of Congress cards. 

An encircled number, as @, calls the student’s atten- 
tion to the paragraph so numbered in this pamphlet. A 
ring around a word or phrase indicates that it needs cor- 
rection. A vertical waved line, —, in the margin signifies 
that the passage calls for discussion with the instructor, 
though it may not be wrong. One vertical straight line, |, 
in the margin means that the passage is slightly incorrect; 
two lines, ||, distinctly inaccurate; three lines, |||, grossly 
wrong; intersecting diagonal lines, , through a passage 
mark it as totally erroneous; a single diagonal line, ys 
through a passage indicates that it is irrelevant or otherwise 
unnecessary. 


83. Essay criticism. Class essays will be returned by the 
instructor with his pencilled criticisms. Whenever desirable 
the instructor will discuss an essay in a personal interview 
at an appointed time. 


The Relative Merit of the Whole and the 
Part Methods in the Teaching of the 
Social Sciences 


BY WILLIAM L. WRINKLE, PROFESSOR OF SECONDARY SOCIAL SCIENCE, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE HIGH 
SCHOOL OF COLORADO STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, GREELEY 


where the process is learning by reading rather than 
by memorization, the relative merit of the two con- 
trasting methods has not been demonstrated. A de- 
termination of the relative value of the two methods in 
the learning of social science and kindred materials is 
of vital importance. An attempt to determine such 
relative values is the interest of this study. 

In the teaching of the social sciences two general 
extremes of method with numerous modifications and 
combinations are available. The method generally em- 
ployed in the teaching of history may be designated 
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as the part method. By the use of the term part method 
in this paper is meant the breaking up of related or 
serial material into arbitrarily determined sections for 
the purpose of study. The length and the number of 
sections into which a closely related unit or topic may 
be divided is usually determined by the time element 
—the time available for study or the time estimated as 
essential to an adequate development. Time, thereby, 
becomes the constant factor; subject-matter relation- 
ships are sacrificed in the interest of establishing daily 
study units of satisfactory length. 

The term, the whole method, is used to mean that 
closely related materials would not be broken up, but 
would remain as a unit. In other words, the constant 
factor in the whole method of procedure would be to 
study related materials in their relationships as a 
unit. The time element would be removed to a place 
of secondary importance accordingly. 

To illustrate concretely, the topic, “Reconstruction 
of the South,” from American History affords a 
splendid example. Under this unit heading would be 
discussed: The problems of the South following the 
Civil War, The Views toward Reconstruction, Recon- 
struction Policies, Constitutional Amendments, The 
Impeachment of Johnson, and Conditions in the South 
under Reconstruction. According to the part method 
it is probable that three or four days might be used in 
the study of this unit, depending, of course, on the 
number of pages which might be given to the topic in 
the textbook used. In other words, material which is 
essentially a unit is divided into three or four artifi- 
cially established sections to satisfy the demand for the 
smaller units which would conform to the time of the 
class period. 

The problem thereby becomes that of tying together 
the three or more arbitrarily created sections. It may 
be left to the individual pupil to discover and estab- 
lish the relationships or it may be left to the teacher 
to tie the material together into a unit. In the first in- 
stance it is doubtful if the average pupil possesses 
sufficient ability in discovering and establishing neces- 
sary relationships to do this important task. In the 
second instance it is not to be anticipated that the ma- 
jority of teachers attempt to establish the required 
relationships. The extent to which these two factors 
really counteract this weakness of the part method can 
not be determined, as it is largely subjective, but it is 
perhaps safe to assume that as counteracting influences 
they may be relied upon to no great extent. 

According to the whole method the “Reconstruction 
of the South” would be studied as a unit and developed 
as a unit. The length of time devoted to each unit 
would be dependent upon the needs of the pupil and 
the length and character of the subject-matter. In the 
study of the material the pupil would read it through 
from beginning to end, repeating the reading as often 
as necessary and emphasizing difficult parts. The evi 
dent advantages of this method would be: a more at 
tractive attack, more effective learning, due to repeti- 
tion of items at intervals, a better understanding of the 
whole and the inter-relation of the elements, and the 
establishment of proper connections, thereby enabling 
greater recall ability of various relationships. 





Theoretically, it would appear that the whole 
method of procedure in the learning of social science 
materials would be superior to learning by the part 
method. However, apparent advantages might be off- 
set by disadvantages not anticipated but appearing in 
the actual application of the whole method. The de- 
termination of the relative values of the two methods 
in the learning of social science materials would neces- 
sarily involve the application of the methods to two 
carefully selected groups, each working under as 
nearly identical conditions as possible, with the ex- 
ception of the difference in method employed. For the 
purpose of determining the relative value of the meth- 
ods mentioned such study was conducted in the De- 
partment of Secondary Social Science of Teachers’ 
College Junior High School involving Grade VIII. 

Since the reliability of any findings which might 
appear as a result of such experimentation would be 
dependent upon the reduction to a minimum of the 
number of variable factors, the selection of groups of 
approximately equal ability would be of primary im- 
portance. Further, the pairing of individuals within 
the groups would be an added safeguard, since in a 
small group one individual of especially strong or es- 
pecially weak ability might bring to a balance the aver- 
age of two groups, his score offsetting the deficiency or 
excess built up by several others of the group of which 
he was a member. 

In determining the membership of the two groups 
six factors were taken into consideration; namely, age, 
intelligence test scores, rate of reading ability, reading 
comprehension, objectively determined, test scores of 
the previous quarter, and quarter mark made in the 
social science work of the previous quarter. These 
abilities were tabulated and pairs selected on the basis 
of abilities, sex, age, etc., so that the make-up of the 
two groups would be as nearly identical as possible. 

The following table indicates the way the groups 
compare in the qualities mentioned. Columns labeled 
“A” indicate the average of the group in regard to the 
particular item listed. Columns labeled “B” indicate 
the number of the group which exceeded the score of 
the individuals of the other group with which the 
members were paired. While there were 36 pupils in 
the two groups and 18 in each, the totals in columns 
“A and B” do not amount to 18. This is due to the 
frequent recurrence of tie scores, which further indi- 
cates the nearness of the pairing of members of the 
two groups. 

Comparative AverAce ABILITIES AND QUALITIES OF THE 

Conrrot AnD ExprertMentAL Group 


Per cent. Experimental 
( Using the part method) (Using the whole method ) 
A B Item A B Cc 

Difference 

164.1 9 Chronological age (mos.) 166.2 5 E-2.1 
136.9 9 Intelligence Test Score’ 138.4 8 F-1.5 
215.9 8 Reading Rate? 220.0 6 E-14.1 
12.4 7 Reading Comprehension*? _11.6 7 C-0.8 
75.6 7 Previous Tests 76.9 8 E-1.5 
85.2 5 Grade Mark 84.6 4 C-0.6 


The two groups thus selected were organized into 
classes. In the group using the part method time was 
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made the constant factor and the length of the assign- 
ment was determined by the 50-minute period which 
is the regular class period at Teachers’ College High 
School. The subject-matter was arbitrarily divided in- 
to daily sections which might be covered in the time 
allowed. The exact steps of the procedure were as fol- 
lows: 


1. The assignment of the daily unit. 
2. The study of the daily unit. 
(a) Specific study questions given. 
(b) Time average: 25 minutes daily. 
3. Development period. 
Time average: 25 minutes daily. 
4. Objective test and discussion. 


With the group using the whole method the time ele 
ment was made secondary to the subject-matter ele- 
ment. Rapidity of progress was gauged by the ability 
of the pupil to progress. The exact steps of the proce- 
dure were as follows: 


1. Discussion of the entire unit. 
2. Assignment of the entire unit. 

(a) Specific questions involving the main points of 
the entire unit, issued questions to be answered 
and kept in notebooks. 

3. Study period. 

(a) Time varying with the ability of the pupils. 

(b) Rapid students upon completion of assignment 
free to read related materials, prepare reports, 
etc. 

(c) Slow students given ample time to complete their 
study. 

4. Development of the entire unit. 

Time varying with the length and character of the 
unit developed. (Amount of time not to exceed the 
time spent by the control group.) 

5. Objective test and discussion. 


In measuring results mimeographed objective tests 
were given at the end of the first month, at the end of 
the first period (six weeks), and near the end of the 
quarter. The average of the scores are shown in the 
following table: 


Onsective Test Scores or Con'rron AND 
EXPERIMENTAL Groups 





Control Test Experimental 
22.8 I 23.2 
30.3 Il 34.9 
54.9 Ill 54.6 
108.0 Total 112.7 
+-4.7 
Number exceeding score of paired 
6 member in opposite group 12 


As expressed elsewhere the validity of the assign- 
ing of any result to a definite cause depends upon the 
number of factors wherein there is probable variation. 
It is unfortunate in this particular study that in in 
terpreting results there are two variable factors to 
take into consideration. The first variable nethod has 
been fully discussed. The second variable is the 
teacher. Since the two classes met at the same hour it 
was impossible to have both working under the imme 
diate direction of the same teacher, which, of course, 
would be the ideal situation. However, every effort 


was made to reduce this variable to a position of as 
little influence as possible. The teachers worked under 
careful supervisory guidance in the determination of 
the course to be followed, so that the work was funda- 
mentally parallel in regard to material covered, points 
of special emphasis in the subject-matter, and special 
exercises. While this second variable must be recog 
nized in interpreting the results, some certain elements 
may not be easily attributed to any other factor than 
the methods involved. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. The experimental group exceeded the control 
group in the knowledge of subject-matter gained as de 
termined by objective tests by an average score of 
112.7 to 108.0, a difference of 4.7 points in favor of 
the experimental group. 

2. The test scores of 12 of the 18 members of the 
experimental group exceeded the scores of those of the 
control group, thereby indicating a general spread of 
improvement. 

3. As determined objectively and subjectively the 
members of the experimental group evidenced a keener 
interest in additional reading in connection with the 
class work while the control group displayed no such 
interest. 

4. The experimental group favored the whole 
method in preference to the part method which had 
been used the previous quarter. As determined by a 
vote on the question the experimental group voted 
unanimously in favor of the whole method as being 
more interesting and profitable. 

5. Further, the whole method afforded greater op 
portunity for effectively directed study and the de 
velopment of better study habits. 

6. The opportunity for the correlation of the Social 
Sciences with oral and written English was increased 
by the use of the whole method. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


While it may perhaps be safe to assume the su 
periority of the whole method in the teaching of the 
Social Sciences on the basis of the rather inadequate 
evidence offered here, it would probably be more ad- 
visable to remedy the weaknesses of the whole method 
as they appeared in this study by incorporating the 
desirable features of the part method and conducting 
a further study involving the modified whole method 
and the part method. 

A very evident weakness of the whole method ap 
pearing in the study is that the study of the entire 
unit of subject-matter at one time may be too long 
for the pupil to perform effectively. A further weak 
ness is that even though the pupil might be able to 
study effectively the entire unit a vast wealth of ma 
terial would probably be forgotten in the interest of 
retaining the major elements of the unit. It would, 
therefore, appear that a combination of the whole and 
part methods of the topical and the daily unit methods 
would be superior to either of the original methods. 

In conclusion, it is recommended that the modified 
method be studied to determine its relative merit, as 
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compared with the part method in the learning of so 
cial science material. The suggested method would in 
volve the following steps: 


1. Discussion of the entire unit. 
Reading and directed study of the unit. 
2. Assignment and development of daily units on the 
same plan as followed by the part method, 
3. Review of the entire unit. 
4. Test and discussion. 


This suggested method would perhaps incorporate 
the desirable features of each method, and, at the 
same time, eliminate the undesirable or unsatisfactory 
features of each. At least, it is suggestive of further 
study in the interest of the improvement of the teach- 
ing of the Social Sciences in the Junior High School. 





1 National Intelligence Test. 
* Stone Silent Reading Test. 


Bibliographies for Teachers of the 
Social Studies 


1. Ancient History 


BY EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY 
HEAD OF SOCIAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, AND ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


INTRODUCTION 


The following bibliography for teachers of Ancient 
History is the first of a series which will appear in Tue 
Historica, Ourtook. The succeeding ones will deal 
with Medieval, Modern, and American History, and 
Government, Economics, and Sociology. 

No bibliography is quite satisfactory. One may al- 
ways question the inclusion of a certain title and the 
exclusion of another. The purpose for which the bibli 
ography is compiled, however, must determine its ex- 
tent and character. This series of bibliographies is not 
designed for the professor or the advanced student who 
is seeking material on relatively narrow phases, nor 
does it deal with professional technique. They are writ 
ten for teachers in service and especially for those who 
may be somewhat inexperienced in the social studies. 
They are therefore definitely limited to the subject 
matter of the various fields and are rigidly restricted in 
the number of titles in order to allow ample space for 
descriptions. A brief, annotated bibliography which 
serves as an incentive to wider reading and as an intro- 
duction to other books will probably be more useful 
than an inclusive list of titles. 

Fach article will consist of a list of authorities and a 
bibliography containing some extensive sets or series 
and several briefer treatments, both general and spe- 
cific. The list of authorities consists of the names of 
men who have made rather fundamental contributions 
in the respective fields. It is offered as a means for 
testing the extent of one’s recognition of the leaders 
and their work and is intended in no wise as a pro 
nouncement upon the question of who has or who has 
not made such contributions. It would be relatively 
easy, perhaps, to demonstrate that A should replace B 
or that X should be, and that Y should not be, included 
in the list. Naturally the compiler could not escape the 
necessity of selection, but he is emphasizing the pur 
pose and utility of the lists rather than the merits of his 
selection. The list of authorities will tend to offset any 
omissions in the bibliography to which the reader might 


object. The titles in history will appear in the approxi- 
mate order of the events or periods treated, and in the 
other fields they will appear in the approximate order 
in which the authors wrote. The. lists include books 
which have peculiar value or interest for teachers. 
Some of the authors cited are not eminent as research 
scholars, but their works have merits which tend to off- 
set any fault which might arise from their not being 
based upon original sources. 

Before proceeding to treat the several fields, it is well 
to call attention to a general bibliography of the social 
studies. Fortunately, one which includes all the fields 
of history and many books in the other social studies 
has just appeared. A Guide to Historical Literature, 
edited by W. H. Allison, S. B. Fay, A. H. Shearer, and 
H. R. Shipman, was published by The Macmillan 
Company early in 1931. The work was authorized by 
the American Historical Association, which secured the 
services of some of the most active men in the historical 
profession. The logical divisions and an excellent index 
facilitate the use of the book. The descriptions and 
comments are reasonably full and frequently contain 
critical judgments of great value. On the other hand 
the history of education receives scant attention, and 
unfortunately, from the standpoint of the teacher, the 
names of publishers are not given. Furthermore, some 
of the most readable and useful books for teachers are 
not listed because they fail to meet the historical stand- 
ard set up by the editors, Despite these possible faults 
A Guide to Historical Literature is an indispensable 


book. 


I. Ancient History 
A. Authorities 
1. Ancient: Caesar, Dio Cassius, Herodotus, 
Livy, Plutarch, Polybius, Sallust, Strabo, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Thucydides, Xenophon. 
Modern: 
a. Historians: Evelyn Abbott, Beloch, Bots- 
ford, Breasted, Bury, Busolt, Cavaignac, 
Ferguson, Ferrero, Fowler, Friedlouder, 


to 
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Fustel de Coulanges, Gibbon, Goodspeed, 
Grote, Heitland, Holm, King, Maspero, 
Eduard Meyer, Mahaffy, Mommsen, Nie- 
buhr, Olmstead, Petrie, Rostovtzeff, Rawl- 
inson, Rogers. 

b. Archaeologists: Belzoni, Champollion, 
Evans, Mariette, Rawlinson, Schliemann. 


Few teachers of Ancient History could give an ex 
tended account of all of the authorities listed above. 
The experienced teacher, however, may be expected to 
identify most of them. He should in time acquire a stock 
of information about the historians and the way in 
which they gathered and used their material. Such in- 
formation will tend to illuminate many obscure aspects 
of history and will increase the teacher’s margin of 
preparation far beyond the necessary minimum. 

The following outline may be helpful in acquiring 
such information: 

OvuTtrNe For THE Stupy or A Hisrortan 
I. Brief personal sketch 

Il. Field 

1. Periods or subjects 

2. Names of principal works 
III. Qualifications 

1. Social status 

2. Education 

8. Profession 

4. Temperament 

5. Access to materials 

IV. Work 
Purpose 
Nature of sources 
. Judgment 
. Reliability 
Proportion 
. Emphasis 
. Literary qualities 
VY. Comparisons and estimate 


Doe he 


B. Bibliography 

1. Breasted, James H. Ancient Times, A History of 
the early World. Ginn, Boston, 1916. 

Designed as a high school text, it is nevertheless a 
scholarly, well-written account covering the whole field 
to the fall of Rome. Numerous and enlightening illus- 
trations, helpful bibliographies, and occasional] foot- 
notes of value and interest. The teacher who really 
knows this volume is justified in feeling a reasonable 
degree of assurance. But one must always expect to 
read far more than one hopes to remember; therefore, 
let us examine a more ex.ensive account. 

2. Cambridge Ancient History. Ed. by J. B. Bury, 
S. A. Cook, and F. E. Adcock. 8 vols. New York, 
Macmillan, 1923-1930. 

The Cambridge history is a coéperative work of ex- 
tensive proportions and high scholarship. The eighth 
volume brings the account down to 133 B.c., and suc- 
ceeding volumes will carry it to 325 a.v. Each chapter 
is written by a specialist, who gives with considerable 
detail the results of his own researches and an inter- 
pretation of the work of his colleagues. The bibliog- 
raphies are unusually full and maps and plates are 
furnished in supplementary volumes. Some of the chap- 
ters are far from being easy reading, for in some in- 
stances the authors seem to be struggling with a mass 
of unmanageable data. The teacher will find the series 


of great value when he wishes to pursue a special topic, 

and even a cursory examination of the volumes will con- 

vince him that no high school text can contain all that 
is known about ancient times. 

3. Sollas, William J. Ancient Hunters and _ their 
Modern Representatives. 3rd. ed. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1924. 

Perhaps the most interesting introduction to the pre 
historic period. Well written and yell illustrated. 
Throws much light upon palaeolithic man by the anal 
ogy of survivals which are found among Bushmen, 
Eskimos, and other retarded groups. Contains a clear 
chronological plan based upon geology. 

4. Baikie, James. The Life of the Ancient East. Lon- 
don and New York, Macmillan, 1923. 

Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Palestine, Crete, 
and Greece are projected onto the screen of reality. 
Illuminating pictures of daily scenes and royal palaces. 
A few excellent illustrations. Not an original contribu- 
tion but a brillant presentation of the results of the 
best scholarship. 

5. Maspero, Sir Gaston. Manual of Egyptian Archae- 
ology. 6th ed. New York, Putnam's, 1926. 

6. Handcock, Percy S. P. Mesopotamian Archaeol 
ogy. New York, Putnam’s, 1912. 

Manuals of archaeology convey a sense of the reality 
of ancient life which ordinary accounts cannot ap- 
proach. Maspero’s manual contains 342 illustrations 
with appropriate descriptive matter. Handcock’s con- 
tains fewer illustrations and more reading matter, in 
which there is an excellent survey of archaeological de- 
velopments along the Tigris and Euphrates. These 
manuals are an excellent substitute for a museum and 
should be available for students as well as teachers. 

7. Jastrow, Morris. Civilization of Babylonia and 
Assyria, its Remains, Language, History, Religion, 
Commerce, Law, Art, and Literature. Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1915. 

A rich supplement to formal narratives. Many splen 
did illustrations. The chapter on law is particularly il 
luminating for its vivid account of Hammurabi. 

8. Botsford, George W. Hellenic History. New York, 
Macmillan, 1922. 

9. Bury, J. B. History of Greece, New York, Mac- 
millan. 1927. 

10. Robinson, Cyril E. History of Greece. New York, 
Crowell. 1929. 

It is difficult to select the one text when there are 
several with their respective merits. Botsford’s history 
is scholarly and complete within a reasonable number 
of pages, but it is perhaps too concentrated for contin- 
ued reading. Excellent bibliographies. Bury’s work is 
a full account which is particularly useful for reference 
and occasional reading. Robinson has made the most 
recent survey within a convenient number of pages. 
Brilliant style and sound scholarship. 

11. Whibley, Leonard, ed. Companion to Greek 
Studies. 3rd ed. Cambridge, Cambridge Press, 
1916. 

The teacher is under the necessity of reading reliable 
accounts on many phases of history. Since he cannot 
possibly read an entire book on each phase, perhaps 
Whibley is the best substitute. Competent scholars have 
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contributed sections on geography, art, finance, war, 

literature, commerce, etc. The volume is of particular 

value for its survey of cultural aspects. Good for read- 
ing and reference. 

12. Dickinson, G. Lowes. Greek View of Life. 7th ed. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1928. 

The word used as synonymous with 
“jdeal.’’ By numerous quotations the author introduces 
the ideas of the classical writers on religion, govern- 
ment, philosophy, and art. Not appropriate for high 
schoo] students perhaps, but very illuminating for the 
teacher. 

13. Zimmern, A. E. Greek Commonwealth: Politics 
and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. 4th ed. 
New York, Oxford Press, 1925. 

One of the great books on Greece. Realistic, vivid, 
scholarly. Economic conditions and panaceas as pic- 
tured by the author sound very modern. No reader will 
ever forget the back-stairs view of jury service in 
Athens. ‘ 

14. Davis, William S. 4 Day in Old Athens, A Picture 
of Athenian Life. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1914. 

An imaginative, though reliable, picture. The author 
has a similar book on Rome. He writes with deft assur- 
ance and vivid portrayal. Excellent for pupils and 
teachier. 

15. Glotz, Gustave. Ancient Greece at Work: An eco- 
nomic History of Greece from the Homeric Period 
to the Roman Conquest. New York, Knopf, 1926. 

One of the volumes in the great French series, His- 
tory of Civilization. Translated into English by M. R. 
Dobis. Not a light book but well worth the careful 
reading which it requires. 


“view” is 


16. Boak, A. E. R. History of Rome to 565 A.D. New 
York, Macmillan, 1921. 

The best single volume covering the whole field. The 
author carries it beyond the traditional date. Scholarly 
and up-to-date. Not particularly easy reading but an 
excellent book for teachers. 

17. Sandys, Sir John E. ed. Companion to Latin 
Studies. 8rd ed. Cambridge, Cambridge Press, 
1921. 

This collection of treatises is similar in plan and 
scope to that by Whibley. A great variety of subjects 
are treated within the convenient bounds of one book. 
Sandys himself summarizes the relevant parts of his 
famous work on classical scholarship. 

18. Frank, Tenney. Economic History of Rome. 2nd 
ed. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 1927. 

Useful in showing that Roman conditions and prob- 
lems were similar to those of recent times. Well writ- 
ten and interesting. 

19. Abbott, Frank F. Roman Politics. Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones, 1923. 

A well written summary showing political contribu- 
tions of Rome. It is probable, however, that the biog- 
raphies of Caesar, Cicero, Pompey, and other great 
leaders of the transition period contain the best ac- 
counts of the nature and changes of Roman politics. 
20. Rostovtzeff, Michael. Social and Economic History 

of the Roman Empire. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1926. 

A scholarly account, unique in the completeness with 
which the author cites his authorities. Presents in criti- 
cal fashion the conclusions of the latest scholarship. 
Wonderful illustrations. 


Our Own History Show 


BY JENNIE L. PINGREY, HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Original dramatics based on history interest me 
very much. I consider them one of the best ways to 
make history real to high school pupils, and pupils 
like them for their dramatic and for their creative pos- 
sibilities. Not that high school pupils would mention, 
or, in most cases, recognize, these terms, but “I al- 
ways like to be in shows,’ many of them say; and a 
few add “It’s fun to write your own.” 

“Show” is the word which best fits our annual pro- 
duction I suppose, although we sometimes call them 
pageants, sometimes plays, and sometimes skits. After 
a few very brief attempts, we really began six years 
ago with the production of Who Brought the Most 
Hell on Earth as a high school assembly program. 
Personally I liked this better than any which have 
come since, not only because the theme was a trifle 
startling, but also because the device of having an 
angel refute the claims of the various candidates for 
the title gave opportunity for a fair presentation of 
each case. For example, Louis XIV boasted of his 
wars and extravagance, but the angel countered with 
his painstaking efforts to establish a firm government, 


and his encouragement of culture, and when Eli Whit- 
ney showed the misery of slavery extended because of 
his invention, the angel proved that many millions 
have profited by the resulting cheapness of cloth. I 
was glad that the boy who chose to represent the 
Kaiser could not make a strong case for himself. 
Emboldened by our success, we gave our second pro- 
duction in the evening, so the parents and friends 
might attend. We called it As Jt Was, and strung to- 
gether a number of detached scenes by the opening 
device of a pupil studying a history lesson and there- 
by evoking the spirit of history who revealed some bits 
of the past. The Egyptian scene was easily adapted 
from Maspero’s Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 
and interested the audience by its presentation of a 
strike, as well as less familiar barter. The story-telling 
scene by Greek maidens was a bit slow, as was the 
colonial sewing bee, but Joan of Arc, The Alchemist, 
and the scene from the Ancient Régime were lively. 
The following year we gave Who Changed the 
World Most, somewhat similar in style to our first 
attempt. Several of the boys, with much more in- 
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genuity and skill than their teacher, constructed a huge 
sphere for the head of the boy who represented the 
world, so that he looked exactly like the usual cartoon 
of the earth. Sitting at one side of the stage, he in- 
terrogated the various claimants to the honor, as they 
appeared singly or in small groups. My favorite was 
the first to appear, the savage who discovered how to 
make fire, and I thought he presented his claim most 
ably; the majority of the audience seem to have been 
so much impressed by the beautiful voice of the girl 
who represented Pocahontas, that they quite forgot 
her very slight claim. Not only were such familiar 
characters as Napoleon and Lincoln portrayed, but 
also such less well-known people as Leeuwenhoek and 
Charlotte Corday. There were forty-three imperson 
ations—too many for one evening's entertainment. 

I don’t know whether this was the reason for our 
being told that thereafter history shows were to be 
given in school assemblies only, or whether the cause 
for this reversal of policy was the development of a 
successful dramatic club which gave more finished pro 
ductions than we could offer, but there weren’t many 
regrets except on the part of those pupils who yearned 
for greater publicity for their feats. Undaunted, we 
presented Would You Rather, seven disconnected 
scenes chosen at random from the past and united only 
by the closing song, “Would You Rather Have Lived 
Then Than Now,” to the tune of “Your Land and 
My Land,” from My Maryland. Somehow I thought 
that the writing of these words by a pupil was worth 
all the effort I put into the whole production. 

The next year we gave A Page of History, punning 
on the character who gave the prologue, introductions, 
and epilogue, and the frame which she turned to ad 
mit Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth, Florence Nightingale, 
and others. Some of these spoke singly, others pre 
sented scenes, for instance, part of Richelieu, by Bul 
wer Lytton. 

Last year we offered Making Whoopee in the Past 
and Future, which may account for my principal’s re- 
mark that he was embarrassed by the titles of the 
history shows. When we wrote it, it seemed timely to 
us. Faculty members, well fitted to judge, said that this 
was really the best show ever given by the history de- 
partment; I don’t know why, unless because there 
were fewer scenes and more action. The scenes, which 
were introduced by the Chief Whooper, were: Mara- 
thon, The Husking Bee, The Boston Tea Party, La 
Guillotine, and Making Whoopee in the Future. 

I am waiting for the inspiration of a new theme or 
title to seize me for this year’s offering. When that 
has happened, the next step is to throw out the idea 
until it has germinated in the more fertile brains, and 
they have chosen the parts they wish to play or have 
played. Sometimes the striking resemblance of a high 
school pupil to a noted person will suggest a character, 
but often the adolescent adoration of a heroine such 
as Joan of Arc leads to most embarrassing selections. 


Then comes the period of looking up materials and 
adapting or writing parts; this, of course, is the most 
practically valuable portion of the enterprise, and is 
encouraged by a cessation of regular history assign- 
ments whenever it appears that members of the de- 
partment not in the play will not be consequently idle 
in study hall. Others than actors are busy, of course, 
functioning as costume advisers, property men, stage 
directors, etc. Partial rehearsals take place in history 
class periods, and before and after school sessions 
when participants can be lured from athletics or ex 
cused from conflicting duties. There is always one, 
sometimes there are two, complete rehearsals, usually 
held at seven-thirty in the evening. In an effort to 
accomplish as much as possible on these brief and try 
ing occasions, I give out a mimeographed direction 
sheet to each participant, calling attention to exactly 
what is to be done and where and when. 

The commercial department coéperates graciously 
in preparing programs, and sometimes the music de- 
partment aids with vocal and instrumental selections. 

There are, of course, valid arguments against these 
homemade historical dramatics of which I am so fond. 
Since the prime object is training in history rather than 
acting or playwriting or costuming, these latter are not 
given full attention. I wonder whether I am encour- 
aging slipshod work? Such a defect would be obviated 
if the English, public speaking, art, and music de- 
partments coéperated fully in the production of a 
history play, but any such request on my part would be 
justly considered absurd because, for instance, the 
public speaking department can better serve its own 
ends by utilizing the product of a professional dra 
matic writer. Another argument against this hobby of 
mine, is that tiny errors in historical background may 
creep in and mislead the audience, in spite of my 
watchfulness. A third argument which I have heard, 
is that the history play takes too much time from other 
subjects, but I believe that careful planning avoids this 
difficulty, though some pupils will still claim it as an 
excuse. Last, and by no means least, is the crime of 
boring an audience, which is likely to be the effect of 
amateur-made, as well as amateur-produced, theatri 
cals. Here one can only do one’s best! One ray of hope 
comes to me each time a new sophomore says of some 
graduate, “Oh, ves, he was Abraham Lincoln, wasn’t 
he?” 

And balancing, nay outweighing, those four argu- 
ments against all written shows are intriguing possi- 
bilities. The survey of the broad fields of the past for 
dramatic scenes presents history in a new light. The 
stimulation of creative effort is undoubtedly of tre- 
mendous importance. Striving for historical accuracy 
is obviously and directly useful. The chronological 
arrangement of skits and characters is a good exer- 
cise. And the re-living of the past is vitally impor- 
tant for pupil and audience and fun for the former 
at least! 
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Group Test of Civics Ability 


BY SAMUEL P. ABELOW, M.A., INSTRUCTOR IN 
CIVICS, JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


In the “Bulletin of High Points’ for November 1927, there was published by the author a set of questions 
on Civics which met with very favorable criticism on the part of many teachers. The author was encouraged 
to proceed with the work and composed this “Group Test of Civies Ability” for Junior High and first term 
pupils of the Senior High in imitation of the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability for Grades 7 to 12. 
Instead of ‘l'erman’s logical selection, Test 4, the author used the matching test, Test 4, and, instead of Ter- 
man’s number series, ‘Test 10, he used the completion test, Test 10. These tests are at present non-standardized. 
The author hopes to standardize them and establish norms. In the meantime he welcomes criticism of them. 


Test 1 
INrorMATION: Draw a line under the one word that makes the sentence true, as shown in the sample. 
Samp_Le: A foreigner becomes a citizen of the United States by naturalization, by graduation from col- 
lege, by passing a Board of Health physical test, by passing a civil service test. 

1. The mayor of New York City is McClellan, VanWyck, Hylan, James J. Walker. 

2. The president of the United States is Herbert Hoover, James Madison, George Washington, John Adams. 

3. The governor of New York State is Grover Cleveland, Franklin Roosevelt, ‘Theodore Roosevelt, Alfred E. 

Smith. 

t. Pasteurization is used to purify milk, water, meat, fruit. 

5. Chlorination is used to kill the germs in milk, water, your body, your books. 

6. ‘Terminal markets are located near docks, in the middle of the city, under bridges, near your school. 

7. Scales are inspected by the Bureau of Weights and Measures, Board of Education, Park Department, Bu- 

reau of Foods and Drugs. 

8. The Sanitary Code aims to protect the health of the people, tells the children at what age they may obtain 
working papers, fixes the qualifications of teachers, determines the widow’s pension. 

9. Juvenile courts have been established to deal with the criminal who is under twenty-one years of age, 
over twenty-one years, hardened criminals, women offenders. 

10. Probation is a term used in law, education, medicine, astronomy. 

11. The Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1906 was passed by Congress, the State Legislature, the Board of Al- 
dermen, the Board of Health. 

12. The city superintendent is elected by the Board of Education, by the People, by the State Legislature, 
by the Board of Superintendents. 

13. Interstate commerce may be regulated by Congress, by each state, by each city, by the President. 

14. The constitution of the United States may be amended by the states alone, by Congress alone, by Congress 
and the state legislatures, by the people alone. 

15. A primary election is held to elect a candidate, to nominate a candidate, to recall an officer. 

16. Child labor laws are passed by the State Legislature, by the city legislature, by the Board of Education. 

17. The United States is a member of the League of Nations, is hostile to the League, is not a member of the 
League. 

18. Fire escapes are required on all tenement houses, on some tenements, on no tenements. 

19. The President of the United States is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, of the army alone, of the 
navy alone. 

20. The Supreme Court of the United States may declare a law passed by Congress unconstitutional by a unani- 
mous vote, by a majority vote, by a minority vote. 


Test 2 
Best Answer: Read each question or statement and make a cross before the best answer as shown in 
the sample. 


Samp e: Food is useful because: 
X 1. It helps us to live. 
2. It provides employment for many people. 
3. It gives people an opportunity to become rich. 
1. Government is organized: 
1. To protect the people. 
2. To provide employment for people. 
3. ‘To pass many laws. 
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bo 


3. 


6. 


J] 


10. 


11. 


. A food inspector is employed: 
1. To enforce the Sanitary Code. 
2. ‘To teach people how to buy wholesome food. 
3. To teach the storekeeper how to sell wholesome food. 
Chlorine is put into the water: 
1. To kill the germs. 
2. To enable the druggist to sell chlorine. 
3. To provide jobs for water inspectors. 
. Street cleaners are employed to clean streets: 
1. In order to protect the lives of the people. 
2. To provide the cleaners with jobs. 
83. To stimulate the broom industry. 


. A citizen of the United States is one who: 


1. Meets the requirements of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
2. Measures up to the definition of some Fourth of July orator. 
3. Obeys all the laws. 
Subways are built to: 
1. Bring people quickly to their places of business. 
2. To provide work for people. 
3. To help politicians win votes. 


. Child labor laws are made: 


1. To protect the health of the children. 
2. To enable adults to hold their jobs. 
3. To give children an opportunity to develop properly. 


. A fireman serves the community: 


1. By extinguishing fires when they occur. 
2. By obeying the laws relating to traffic. 
3. By coéperating with the food inspector. 


9. A person to succeed should: 


1. Prepare himself well for his job. 
2. Depend entirely upon friends. 
3. Trust to luck entirely. 

A citizen should vote for a candidate because: 
1. The candidate is his friend. 
2. The candidate represents a political party. 
3. The candidate has sound principles. 

Civics is a useful subject because: 
1. It teaches us how to become better citizens. 
2. It gives a great deal of information about our government. 
8. It teaches us how to dispose of our garbage. 


Test 3 


Worp Meaninc: When two words mean the same, draw a line under “Same,” when they mean 
site, draw a line under “Opposite.” 


Samptes: Congestion—Freedom 


Fake ke oe Oe Se Ce se oO COTS HOOKS CHEW OCHRE DO EDS ocerce es BOLIC 
ER Cra eo ee .....Same 
oes OS oa wee ead.o5.a e 6,.0:0-4,6.4.4,4.0, sed Meee ee OOo Ka eee same 
SE REE a a ee re ee = same 
nen . same 
EEE ES ee ee b otdanie g- Aileen, 0a 9:50 © sence OR 
5. Legislator—law-giver ............... oT YP err - Dio-priaeens . .Same- 
6. Mayor—chief executive of city ..... ; re j . same 
7. President—chief justice ......... . Same— 
EE SES EP ee ET CeO ee ee eee ee ee ee eter. 
EEE EET ee SE Oe ee Tee eee CL ee ee? Pee er eee eee ee same 
10. Charter—constitution .............. NO ee CER OLE TE ROETS Ce Te .....Same 
es ii kind cas bade ewes a as > OE Kes bees ena reed seegiowneeNe same 
EE LE EB ee eee OEE TOOT e EET eT eee same 
13. Workmen’s Compensation—Widow’s Pension Law ..............6000 ee eect eee eeeeees same 
14. Old age insurance—Health insurance ............ ahs i Sica cee paces Cees .. Same 


the oppo 


opposite 


—opposite 


opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 
opposite 


—opposite 


opposite 
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15. Recreation—rebuilding the body and the mind ............ 0.000000 cccceccccueceecs same—opposite 
16. Aquerium—Ploece for keeping live Galbes ... .... 65. . ccccecccunccecenevaununeciues same—opposite 
BT.. Sepiany Cote— toes Ghee Ge soi sis sc ccc ges na wesngncuctbel oe seckbaubenaeen same—opposite 
RG.. C—O FR no cinch koe ek new eoe ss dvsness CHAAR ERE R eee eee same—opposite 

SD. Deme—geen for ened WE iw os. 0 wo oc ss seve ese ee see ba eee same—opposite 

i. FUR NII as iis cig eitwinwicn ces os ands Naelng sao 00 oe ere ees Gee same—opposite 
21. Board of Health—Department of Agriculture ................. 00 cece eecceeccaucees same—opposite 
BD. Teaeeeae— GING - wie oS i pS eee ki cnc ses kee te keen oly eae pean eee same—opposite 
23. Industrial hygiene—vocational guidance ...............00 cece cece ccccscceccecuecs same—opposite 
cic Meter: smateerzcran tia RET CTT LETTE ECCT CCRT rr Pes same—opposite 
25. Individual responsibility—carelessness ...............0 ee cee cece cence cece teeseecees same—opposite 
te Mee i Tee SY ere ee same—opposite 
OF. Weseeee. Weel OOF 5 wo kn cee cece ce scnvs deck y du bad elles eeeaeeneneeeel same—opposite 
S6.. Cepeun—anetherions am Slbeshedt ..5 onc cs ci ccc deed ecese is ceerdes ee eeseneee same—opposite 
SP. Mamepe——~Tewenk Gow Gee gos gavin acc hee dukes 3 Dav enn na desc Bees eae same—opposite 
SD... Copeaiinme ate 5 oie 0 b's his ev bone dade cone ney Vee Nee eee een same—opposite 
Test 4 
Next to each statement in column 1 write the number of the item in column 2 which belongs to it. 
CoLumn 1 CoLuMN 2 

State license to practice law 1. Building Code 

Laws about erection of buildings 2. City Health Department 

Food handlers license 8. Otisville, N.Y. 

Possible new source of water supply 4. City Fire Department 

City tuberculosis hospital 5. State Health Department 

Condition of fire escapes 6. Board of Regents 

Inspection of beef killed in Albany 7. Delaware River 

Police Commissioner of New York City 8. U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 

City Superintendent of Schools 9. Croton River 

President Board of Education 10. Dr. William J. O'Shea 

President Borough of Manhattan 11. Grover Whalen 

12. George J. Ryan 
13. Julius Miller 
Test 5. ARITHMETIC 
Find the answer as quickly as you can. 

Write the answer on the dotted lines. 

Use the bottom of the page to figure on. 

1. Budget is $1,000,000; general fund is $20,000; rest of the money must be raised from real estate. How 
much must be raised from real estate? 

2. Assessed valuation is $10,000; tax rate is $2.67 per $100.00. Amount of taxes? 

3. 600 men are fined $2.00 a piece for violating the traffic regulations. How much does the court collect in 
fines ? 

4. A judge of the State Supreme Court is paid $25,000 a year and receives $350,000 for his entire term. How 
many years is his term? 

5. Causes of preventable fires amount to 40 per cent; causes of partly preventable fires amount to 37 per 
cent; the remainder includes unknown causes. Unknown causes amount to what per cent? 

6. It cost $.03 of chlorine to save a life. What will it cost to save 6,542,375 lives? 

7. $89,000,000 is spent for education. This is 35 per cent of the entire budget. What is the entire budget? 

8. At present the Croton system has a storage of 104,000,000,000 gals. and a daily supply of 336,000,000 gals. 
For how many days will the entire supply last? 

9. The 772 m.g.d. supplied to the city comes to the system as follows: 40 m.g.d. from Long Island; about 
40 m.g.d. from private water companies; 425 m.g.d. from the Catskills and the remainder from Croton. 
How many m.g.d. come from Croton? (m.g.d.—million gallons daily) 

10. A man wants to build a house in a 21% times district. The street is 100 feet wide. How high may the 
building be without a set back? 

11. The Metropolitan Tower is about 700 feet high. The city waste for one year if put in City Hall Park 
would form a pile 29 feet higher than the Tower. How high would the pile be? 

12. The Workmen’s Compensation Law requires a man to receive 2/3 of his week’s wages but not more than 


$20. The man’s wages is $60. What part of the wages does the man receive? 
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Test 6. SENTENCE MEANING 


Draw a line under the right answer as shown in the samples. 


Samp es: Is the police commissioner appointed by the mayor? Yes. No. 
Is our transit problem solved? Yes. No. 


1. Does the 14th amendment of the constitution define citizenship? Yes. No. 

2. Is the President of the United States elected for six years? Yes. No. 

3. Does Congress make laws for the United States? Yes. No. 

4. Must a law be passed by both the Senate and the House of Representatives? Yes. No. 
5. Must a law be signed by the President? Yes. No. 

6. Must Congress propose an amendment? Yes. No. 

7. May a bill for raising revenue originate in the Senate? Yes. No. 

8. Has Congress the power to regulate interstate commerce? Yes. No. 


9. Are the judges of the Federal Courts appointed for life? Ye s. No. 
10. Is the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court appointed by the President? Yes. No. 
11. Has the U.S. a republican form of government? Yes. No. 
12. May one state make a treaty with another state without the consent of Congress? Yes. No. 
13. May Congress make laws respecting the establishment of a religion? Yes. No. 
14. May slavery, except as a punishment for crime, exist in the U.S.? Yes. No. 
15. May a state deny a person the vote on account of sex? Yes. No. 
16. May a state have a Compulsory Education Law? Yes. No. 
17. May a state regulate traffic on its roads? Yes. No. 
18. Is the mayor of your city elected? Yes. No. 
19. Is the governor of your state elected directly by the people? Yes. No. 
20. Does the Board of Estimate prepare the budget? Yes. No. 
21. Does the Zoning Law regulate the height of buildings? Yes. No. 
22. Does the city compel the grocer to sell pasteurized milk? Yes. No. 
23. Does a faithful citizen vote re gularly? Yes. No. 
24. Does daily study of your lessons help to reduce the tax rate? Yes. No. 


~ 


Test 7. ANALOGIES 


SampLe: Policeman is to criminal as fireman is to ........... (Add word, fire.) 


Do them all like sample. 


Chlorination is to water as pasteurization is to 
2. Incineration is to garbage as land filling is to ........... 
3. Health certificate is to food handlers as vaccination certificate is to 
4. Child labor is to state legislature as traffic regulation is to 
5. Cost of food is to transportation as rent is to ........... 
6. Board of Health is to milk as Bureau of Weights and Measures is to 
Congress is to Pure Food and Drugs Act as Board of Health is to ........... 

8. Zoning Law is to height of buildings as Compulsory Education Law is to ........... 

9. Port of New York authority is to harbor of New York as Board of Estimate is to ........... 
10. Holland Vehicular tunnel is to New York and Jersey City as the Brooklyn Bridge is to .... 
11. Budget is to Board of Estimate as treaty is to 
12. Park is to health as fire regulation is to ........... 
13. Vaccination is to smallpox as study of lesson is 00. ec cececee 
14. Taxes is to schools as father is to ........... 

15. World Court is to international law as United States Supreme Court is to 
16. Representative is to Congress as Alderman is to 
17. Food is to groceryman as work is to .......... 
18. Work is to good citizenship as idleness is to ........... 
19. Subway is to transportation as telephone is to 
20. President is to nation as governor is to 


Test 8. Mixep SENTENCES 


The words in each sentence below are mixed up. If what a sentence means is true draw a line under true 
what it means is false draw a line under false. 


Sampte: New York City referendum the uses. True False 





1. New York City the water of is pasteurized. True False 


If 
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15. 
16. 
Bs 
18. 


Chlorinated water of the New York City is. True False 

Safe pasteurized to milk drink is. True False 

Agents meat United States inspected by is the of the government. True False 
Government destitute city helped poor are by the. True False 

Found sewage sections treatment plants are in all of the city. True False 

At national Washington laws D.C. are made. True False 

Vetoed may a be bill governor the by. True False 

Contagious Board of Health cases the quarantines. True False 

Voting all qualifications have states for same the. True False 

Regulating law contains the provisions zoning the of buildings height. ‘True False 
Education of amount reasonable a have must member every democracy a in. True False 
Transportation for used is telephone the. True False 

President the by nominated is Court Supreme the of Justice Chief the. True False 
The are housewife markets helpful to. True False 

Directly the elect people president the. True False 

Of constitution the is law fundamental the United States. True False 

How the raised tells money budget the is. True False 


Test 9. CLASSIFICATION 


In each line under-line the word that does not belong there. Under-line just one statement in each line. 
SampLe: garbage, ashes, rubbish, meat. 


i. 
2. 


> 


Alderman, assemblyman, representative, governor. 

Pasteurization, chlorination, coagulation, aération. 

Pasteurization, blue seal on meat, red seal on scale, incineration. 

Nine feet high, window in each room, width of street, public markets. 
Democrat, Republican, Socialist, Hebrew. 

Hoover, Walker, Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson. 

Constitution, charter, law, Board of Education. 

Red lights, traffic cops, speed limit, terminal market. 

Terminal market, tunnels, bridges, teacher. 

Workmen’s Compensation, factory inspection, fire escapes, education. 
Board of Education, Board of Superintendents, Board of Examiners, Police Department. 
Mayor, Police Commissioner, Fire Commissioner, teacher. 

Referendum, initiative, recall, impeachment. 

City, State, Nation, senator. 

Five years, ninety days, citizenship, legislator. 

Legislator, law, Congress, grocer. 

Good citizen, law-abiding, jury duty, foreigner. 

Declaration of Independence, equality, popular government, monarchy. 


Test 10. ComPpLETION 


Write the word or words necessary to make the following statements complete: 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Our water supply is sterilized by the process called 
Our milk is purified by the process called wy 
Most of our water supply comes from ........... Two other sources are .......... TE didn = ese ah 
The slaughter houses of Chicago sending meats to New York City are supervised by Federal inspectors 
because they are engaged in 


All qualified voters who intend to vote must .......... several weeks before Election Day. 
Those who intend to take part in the nomination of candidates for the following election must 
at the same time. 

Four different city officials voted for at the November election are 


The Zoning Laws contain provisions regulating buildings as to .......... OE xreeneae es 

New York City is trying to lower the cost of handling food by establishing ........... 

The sale of adulterated, misbranded, or spoiled foods, by people of one state to people of another state, 
is prohibited by the .......... of 1906. 

Before a tenant is allowed to move into a new building the landlord must obtain a ............ from 
The baby health stations are under the control of the Board of ........... 

The health regulations of New York City are chiefly to be found in a body of regulations known as the 
panee nea es drawn up by the ........... 


ee ke ee department makes the laws, while the .......... department enforces them. 
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Slide-Making and the Social Studies 
Laboratory, II 


BY ANNETTE GLICK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VISUAL EDUCATION DIVISION, 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


(Concluded ) 


Some of the most effective work with handmade 
slides may be done for auditorium programs in con- 
nection with the observance of special days. For in- 
stance, one school presented a program for Arbor Day, 
stressing conservation of natural resources. Original 
poems on the subject of trees were projected in type- 
slide form, and a playlet was introduced wherein the 
action was conveyed in the form of a series of illus- 
trations drawn on cellophane, showing the adven- 
tures of a group of Boy Scouts, who take the proper 
precautions in covering their camp-fires, making a fire 
break when they discover an infant blaze left by a 
careless camper, etc. The dialogue in this case was 
given orally, so that the activity presented the added 
advantage of oral delivery. Some of Miss Lee’s most 
effective work has been done in this fashion, her 
classes having composed a series of plays on safety 
which rate high in the quality of their play construc- 
tion. In this case, the written description is supple- 
mented by oral dialogue, the advantage being the elim- 
ination of expensive stage settings, which is supplied 
by the projected enlarged image upon the screen. In 
one case, her classes constructed an “‘All-Talking, All- 
Color, All-Singing”’ play in the best Hollywood fash- 
ion, entitled, “The Black Pirate,’ a safety play, 
wherein color was applied by means of colored cello 
phane (appliquéd upon the picture), sound was ap 
plied by means of the human voice, and the musical 
accompaniment by means of orchestral music and 
original choruses and solos, composed by the students 
themselves. 

The adaptation to program-showing is one of the 
greatest advantages of slide-making, as the social 
studies classes may give point to their examination 
of such probleme as immigration, conservation of natu 
ral resources, and world friendship, by projecting their 
work before the entire school in an auditorium call, 
before the P.T.A. organization, before the social stud 
ies club, or before visiting classes invited to partici 
pate. 

An incident will illustrate the feeling of vitality and 
worth-whileness which students experience when an 
opportunity for activity and self-expression is offered 
them. 

A student in one of Miss Lee’s classes, not overly 
gifted in other ways, had been placed upon the com 
mittee which was to take charge of the construction 
of the objective test covering a set of slides made to 
illustrate a book the class had been reading. The test 
form was thrown upon the screen for a stated time, 
followed by the key, in order to allow for immediate 


marking of the papers as a student task. Bob’s father 
had a tire shop in our neighborhood, and one evening 
he came over to my home, rang the bell, and routed 
me out to inform me with enthusiasm that he had been 
selected to do the test for the set they were construct 
ing. Though I dislike to confess it, that was the first 
time in my experience that a student had called upon 
me to tell me that he was privileged to perform his 
assignment for the next day! 

Teachers who use the typewriter slide for their 
objective tests as a substitute for mimeographed forms 
will be the occasion of benedicites on the part of the 
secretary or the head clerk in the office, and may even 
be sure of complimentary epitaphs upon their grave- 
stones! Objective tests typed upon typewriter slides 
will be found entirely satisfactory when projected by 
means of a short throw, from the middle of the room, 
in a slightly darkened room. The front curtains shou!” 
be drawn to eliminate unfavorable cross-lights upon 
the screen, but full light and air may be admitted from 
the rear half of the room. An advantage, in addition 
to cheapness, which the type-slide offers over the usual 
mimeographed forms, is the ability presented to regu- 
late the timing, as the light at the projector may be 
switched on or off at will. Again, regular mimeo- 
graphed forms may be altered and added to only by 
recutting the entire stencil, while changes may be 
made in the type-slide forms by inserting or omitting 
slides at any point. 

To avoid the necessity of binding each typed sheet 
of cellophane between glass, these may be inserted 
loosely in the fold of cover-glass mentioned above, and 
the cellophane sheets laid away later in an envelope 
for future use. While the number of words possible 
upon one typewriter slide does not allow for much 
spacing, sufficient textual matter may be placed upon 
one radio-mat to lighten the task of stencil-cutting 
immeasurably, and once the office force understands 
the relative simplicity of the technique of type-slide 
making the clerks will be sworn supporters of the new 
social studies laboratory, about to sprout its wings. 

It should be repeated here, for the sake of emphasis, 
that the use of the typewriter slide does not require 
the regulation commercial screen; the 
nature of the image—black type against a white back 
ground—causes it to be projected with clear definition 
upon any light-colored space, such as the back of an 
old map, a piece of wrapping paper, or a sheet of white 
cardboard. 

As to particular uses of the handmade slide, spe 
cial mention should be made of the adaptability of 
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the slide to the portrayal of graphs, as, for instance, 
one showing the increase of school savings or com- 
munity chest contributions. Attention given to graph- 
making is one of the favorable signs of improved 
methods in social studies teaching, and such topics as 
immigration, the Industrial Revolution, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve system are incomplete without their due 
proportion of graphs. In the classroom a graph in slide 
form has no advantage over the graph in chart form, 
but when introduced within a set of slides on such a 
topic as immigration they hold the same relation to 
each other as tweedledee and tweedledum. 

For speed in making graphs, bars of black paper 
may be cut out and pasted upon a cover-glass. Graphs 
of the pie-cut form are always more effective when 
color is used by means of circles or segments of 
colored cellophane cut out and appliquéd upon the 
glass or clear piece of cellophane upon which the 
diagram is made. In applying the small piece of color, 
blow upon it with the breath or touch it with the end 
of the tongue, as glue or paste when applied will pro- 
ject black against the screen. Scraps of colored cello- 
phane may also be used to inject color into any set 
desired. A set on the costumes of foreign lands for 
a program before the World Friendship Club is made 
many times more effective because of the stimulating 
value of the color applied. We are in an age of the 
renaissance of color, and the emotional effect thus 
secured is not one of the least of the means which the 
teacher may utilize to give vitality to her work. 

The difficulty of working with colored cellophane 
is great, however, for the small scraps, cut to shape 
by laying them over the area to be colored, marking 
around the space and cutting them out, react with 
irritating promptness to the heat of the hand, and 
children in the lower grades will be able to do satis- 
factorily an exceedingly limited amount of this work. 
The teacher, however, with patience, can achieve as- 
tonishingly effective results, as the colored cellophane 
is more transparent even than transparent slide ink. 
While it is difficult to achieve entire compositions in 
color with colored cellophane, a few areas may be 
colored, such as the sky, trees, or the sea, much as 
spots of color applied upon a poster give the illusion 
of more complete coloring. In securing certain tones 
of color, where the right shade of cellophane is not 
procurable, one color may be superimposed over the 
other, as blue over red, to secure purple, and layers 
may be multiplied to secure the deepness of the shade 
desired. 

Such is the therapeutic value of color that an illus- 
tration drawn upon a sheet of colored cellophane 
instead of a clear sheet will result in a greater degree 
of attention. For instance, should the teacher desire 
to trace from a book source a diagram of the Monitor, 
a piece of blue or green cellophane is preferred to 
the clear. In the same way, drawings showing a de- 
forested and reforested area are more effective when 
made upon sheets of red and green cellophane, respec- 
tively. For the sake of economy, it is convenient for 
the teacher to mount sheets of colored cellophane be- 
tween mats of cardboard and slip these in the slide 


carrier in front of the illustration, which may have 
been made on clear glass or clear cellophane. The 
same color sheets may then be used over and over 
as the need arises. Where a permanent background of 
color is desired, however, it is quicker to superimpose 
a sheet of colored cellophane over the glass with its 
drawing, and bind the two together, or make the draw- 
ing directly upon the colored cellophane itself. 

Sheets of colored gelatine, procurable at a motion- 
picture supply house, may be used instead of colored 
cellophane, and at one time had the advantage of the 
greater number of shades procurable. With the grow- 
ing, almost sensational, popularity of cellophane, how- 
ever, the choice of colors is increasing also, and the 
higher cost of gelatine, such as is used in color wheels 
in theaters, is hardly justified. 

Ordinary colored India ink may be used to indi- 
cate lines, but India ink is not satisfactory in wash- 
ing over areas of color, as the smooth surface of the 
glass prevents the ink from adhering in any even 
distribution. An illusion of solid areas of color may 
be accomplished by cross-hatching with colored India 
ink, either with criss-cross lines, parallel lines, or by 
securing a stippled effect by applying closely dis- 
tributed dots with the point of the pen. This latter 
method is most satisfactory in graph-making, as the 
color adds immeasurably to the efficacy of the figures. 
Darker-colored India inks are best for the purpose, 
such as green, red, blue, and violet. Colored India 
ink may be applied with fairly satisfactory results 
to clear cellophane, but no method of coloring upon 
clear glass not covered with an emulsion has been 
found to be ideal. 

Japanese transparent color is satisfactory for color- 
ing areas, and in card form this offers a convenient 
addition to the kit of slide-making material, for the 
cards carry the color, which may be dissolved off 
when needed by applying a moistened brush to one 
corner or by dissolving a piece of the card in water. 

A more vivid color, and one which proves eminently 
satisfactory for color work on plain glass, is that 
supplied in Keystone lantern-slide ink, procurable in 
red, blue, yellow, green, and violet. This again is 
more effective, when applied in small rather than in 
large areas. But where the teacher has the patience 
to cover the glass with an emulsion made of Knox 
gelatine, dissolved in a few ounces of warm water, she 
may then use any transparent water color and secure 
results that will merit the effort. In treating the glass 
with the emulsion, it is better to immerse the glass 
in the gelatin solution to insure an even coating. The 
addition of a pinch of powdered alum will make the 
coating harder. A double “O” brush may be used to 
apply the color, which may be dissolved off a section 
of Velox Transparent Water Color Stamps, which, 
like Japanese transparent color, may be detached and 
moistened in a small amount of water. 

Where it is desired to secure a combination of color 
with a text of type by means of the type-slide, the 
following device may be used: Make a sketch of the 
drawing on paper, lay the glass over it and apply 
the transparent color as desired. When dry, outline the 
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colored areas and put in the black-and-white shaded 
lines with black India ink. If the outline in ink is 
put on the glass first and the color applied afterwards, 
the color will dissolve the black ink and cause it to 
run. Then typewrite the title of the slide upon a type 
writer slide, remove the cellophane sheet from be 
tween the carbon paper, and lay it on top of the col- 
ored glass-slide, so that the typed title appears in 
the right place. ‘Then bind with slide-binding tape. 
When the whole is projected, the slide will appear as 
if the printing were done directly upon the glass. 

The same method may be followed even when color 
is not desired. For instance, should one desire to 
secure an enlargement of the Monitor from a text- 
book illustration large enough for the whole class to 
see, which, one has neither the skill nor the time to 
make by hand, the following method is speedy and 
effective: From the book illustration make a tracing 
upon cellophane with a crow-quill pen, allowing suf- 
ficient space to remain below the drawing for the 
typing of a sentence or two. After the tracing is 
completed, the cellophane sheet, bearing the diagram, 
is replaced between the fold of carbon paper and the 
description typed below. When placed between glass 
and projected upon the screen, diagram and print 
appear as if done together. This method saves hand- 
lettering, which is often irregular, of a poor quality, 
and extravagant in point of time. 

A further illustration will make this somewhat com- 
plicated method clear. One of the schools wished to 
project upon the screen, at the conclusion of its Christ- 
mas program, a colored slide with the traditional 
Christmas wish upon it. The drawing of Santa Claus 


was made upon cellophane, and another red scrap of 
cellophane cut out and applied to the drawing on 
the clear cellophane in the proper space. (Cellophane 
applied to cellophane adheres better than _ cello- 
phane applied to glass.) Then a second sheet of cel- 
lophane was typed with the words, “A Merry Christ- 
mas to all,’ and this sheet superimposed over the red 
Santa, so that the words appeared as if printed over 
his portly form. 

School songs may be written on cellophane and 
the words typed upon a typewriter slide, and in the 
social studies there is no simpler process for having 
the class sing the “Marseillaise,’ when the French 
Revolution is reached in point of order, than typing 
the words upon a type-slide and projecting in a semi- 
dark room, with a phonograph record to furnish the 
accompaniment. Again, it should be mentioned, as 
this point cannot be emphasized too strongly, that 
the amount of darkening required is small, provided 
the projector is placed relatively close to the screen. 
Words in a song can be seen from all parts of the 
room, because of the sharp contrast of the black of 
the enlarged image of the type against the white, 
luminous background. 

The adaptability of the lantern-slide projector to 
peculiar and unusual uses seems to have no end, and, 
when it comes to the problem of making enlargements 
of charts and diagrams, which it is desired to show 
in a room where there is no electrical outlet, and the 
use of the lantern-slide projector thus precluded, again 
ingenuity comes to the rescue. There are many occa- 
sions when a chart in enlarged form is preferred to 
the same thing in lantern-slide form, and the labor 
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of setting up the projector and darkening the room, 
even slightly, may be out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject. For instance, suppose that 
the class in discussing some related topic may refer 
again to the three orders of Greek architecture, the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The teacher may not 
wish to set up the projection equipment necessary to 
show this one diagram, which in chart form would 
be ready for constant use. In order to add to the 
library of charts which she may want to have at hand, 
the teacher may cause enlatgements to be made in a 
manner which will save her an infinite amount of time. 
When the illustration of lantern-slide size has once 
been located in a book, it is traced upon cellophane 
or glass, and the image projected in enlarged form 
upon a piece of white bristol board. Any sized en- 
largement may be secured by moving the projector 
backward or forward. When the lantern is moved 
close to the bristol board, the image becomes smaller, 
and conversely, when it is moved away, the image 
becomes larger. When the drawing is focused to the 
proper size, trace the outline in pencil, and then lay 
the sheet of cardboard down upon a table, and trace 
in the lines with India ink. If a large copy is made, 
lines of a sufficient width to be seen from all parts 
of the room may be secured by using a speedball 
(“nib’-pointed) pen. Various widths of lines may be 
secured by purchasing various-sized pen (B1—large, 
B3—medium, B5—-small, are three convenient sizes). 

The speed and accuracy of this method of secur- 
ing enlargements almost challenges belief. The pains 
I once took, some years ago, to secure a wall chart 
size enlargement of the drawing of the flying but- 
tresses in Robinson’s Medieval and Modern Times, by 
laboriously blocking off the drawing into squares and 
copying a square at a time, contrast ludicrously with 
the ease and efficacy of the modern projection method. 
And when an opaque projector is used, not even the 
step of finding an illustration in exact slide size and 
tracing on cellophane is necessary, as any size en- 
largement may be made directly from any size illus- 
tration in a book. Another method for making enlarge- 
ments, in the old days, such as patterns of ships, upon 
the blackboard, was the stencil, which, if it is remem- 
bered, we used to pat with a chalked eraser, the chalk 
leaving a faint line through the lines of holes upon 
the board. Or the pantograph was used, but none of 
these has the efficacy or dispatch of the lantern-slide 
projector. Should an enlarged drawing of the Santa 
Maria be desired upon the board in recognition of 
Columbus Day, the sketch may be traced in the usual 
manner upon glass or cellophane, and projected di- 
rectly upon the blackboard, where the lines will appear 
in light which may be traced with ease with chalk. 
Here again the old primary device of colored chalk 
should not be forgotten, and the stimulating effect of 
the color is as valuable in the one place as the other. 

The value of this method of enlarging is that the 
library of charts may be added to as time passes, 
and one more argument may be cited to the principal 
of the daily uses to which the lantern-slide projector 
may be put. 


In the case of the opaque projector, a series of 
mirrors, placed at certain angles, enables one to re- 
flect any size or sort of image upon the screen. Thus, 
a book bearing an illustration may be slipped under 
the opaque projector, and the mirrors will reflect its 
image in any desired size, again by moving the pro- 
jector forward or backward. But while the opaque 
projector saves the time and trouble of tracing the 
diagram of which it is desired to make an enlarge- 
ment, it is a more expensive type of projector than 
the simple lantern-slide machine, and requires a thor- 
oughly darkened room to insure satisfactory illumina- 
tion. The reason is that the loss of light consequent 
to the reflection of light from the picture to the mir- 
ror and thence to the screen must be compensated 
for by complete darkening, whereas with the lantern- 
slide projector, without its opaque features, the light 
shines through the slide and the directly transmitted 
light is stronger than the reflected. For this reason, 
more light and air may be admitted into the room, 
and the darkening of the windows is the least of one’s 
problems. It is urged that in submitting a budget 
for the equipment of a social] studies laboratory that 
the minimum essentials be asked for first, and that 
the accentuated and accelerated use of these be utilized 
as a means of converting the “powers that be” to the 
necessity of more elaborate and expensive equipment. 

As to the difficulty of finding illustrations of just 
the magic size, 4 x 31, inches, this is a difficulty, but 
not an insuperable one. One of the richest sources 
of outline drawings of the right size for the medieval 
period is Parmentier’s Album Historique, which will 
be found to be a mine of indispensable illustrative 
material, and the volumes of the Pageant of America, 
published by the Yale University Press, offer a paral- 
lel series for American history, except that the illus- 
trations in the latter case are in most cases half-tones 
rather than line cuts. 

For securing wall outline maps, while the regula- 
tion map-slide made from the map drafted by the 
expert cartographer is to be immensely preferred, 
for want of the latter, a textbook map of lantern- 
slide size may be traced with a crow-quill pen and 
projected upon the blackboard or cardboard in order 
to secure an enlargement. Nothing as complicated as 
a map of the world may be traced successfully, but 
relatively simple outlines, as of the United States, 
Italy, California, etc., may be traced upon cellophane 
with more nearly accurate results, at least, than when 
the enlargement is drawn by the old method of copy- 
ing free-hand, a square at a time, from the original 
textbook map. When the map-slide is projected di- 
rectly upon the blackboard, the outline appears in 
lines of light, and the outline may be used for black- 
board work by marking upon it with chalk, indicating 
lines of transportation, centers of population, produc- 
tion, etc. Again it should be recommended that colored 
chalk be used wherever possible. 

If an enlarged map, say, of the United States, is 
desired for a product map, which is to become the 
center of community effort on the part of the class 
as a whole or a group of it, the map-slide may be 
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projected upon cardboard or the back of an old map, 
which will be found ideal for this purpose. Heavily 
sized sign-painter’s cloth is satisfactory, though the 
sizing rubs out easily when the fabric is rolled or 
handled. For fastening products upon the map in 
the economic geography class, smal! bits of coal, for 
instance, may be located at the proper place by pierc- 
ing the cloth with wire thread and wiring the piece 
on, while such products as wheat, corn, cotton-seed, 
etc., may be displayed by making small sacks of cello- 
phane for them salvaged from candy-wrappings. The 
cellophane is here found to be transparent, tough, and 
easily cut. 

Should a number of smaller outline maps of table 
size be desired to allow for construction by students 
according to their individual interests, any size of 
enlargement may be secured by moving the projector 
forward or backward. 

For the wall-size enlargement, as the outline map 
is first projected upon wrapping paper or cardboard, 
the lines may be traced in pencil and afterwards lined 
in with a speedball pen and India ink, using the size 
of pen-point that is best adapted to the distances at 
which the map is to be seen. 

While handmade outline map-slides are better than 
nothing, the inaccuracies of tracing geographical 
boundaries in so small an area as 4 x 31/4, inches, and 
the exaggeration which these inaccuracies receive when 
they are projected in enlarged form upon the black- 
board or cardboard, make the economy of using them 
to the exclusion of the more expensive commercial 
map-slides a doubtful one. Few pieces of equipment 
will be found to yield a richer return than a small 
collection of purchased map-slides, which should re- 
main in the laboratory permanently, to be called upon 
for outline tracing or projection when regular lantern- 
slides are shown, in order to orientate the slides and 
to point them. A physical-political map-slide may be 
used as well for securing an outline enlargement as 
an outline map-slide itself, as the slide may be pro- 
jected upon cardboard or wrapping paper and the 
outline traced only. Again, where a particular section 
of a larger map is desired, as, for instance, where the 
Southern States are desired only, and a map-slide of 
that particular area may not be available, the larger 
United States map may be projected from farther 
back in the room, until the area desired is focused 
upon the cardboard, allowing the rest of the map to 
disseminate itself upon the wall. 

The advantage of traced outlines from an outline 
map-slide, over outline maps of wall size secured 
from commercial sources, is their cheapness and the 
variety of sizes which may be secured merely by mov- 
ing the projector forward or backward. 

Of equal value with the preserving of the best of 
the original writings of students is the convenience 
of the slide-drawing as a medium for projecting and 
preserving the abstract conceptions of students in the 
form of cartoons. A student recently conceived of a 
representation of the European attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, which, in cartoon form, projected 
upon the screen, doubled in efficacy. The cartoon rep- 


resents a bad boy, hiding behind the ample skirts of 
the mother, who is labeled “United States,’ while Eu- 
rope, the father, threatens him with a stick. The “‘all- 
day”’ sucker, which he is making himself sick upon, is 
labeled “Bad Debts.” 

The value of the cartoon as a means of graphic 
expression need not be pled, as its cause has already 
been ably promoted by Dr. Knowlton’ to such an ex- 
tent that the original historical cartoon is now a regu- 
lar part of class expression. 

But the glass-slide as a means of preserving and 
popularizing it is new, and the satisfaction which 
comes to the student when his work is projected 
amounts, again, almost to the thrill of actual publi- 
cation. 

It should be made clear to the student in his car- 
toon work that the conception does not need to be 
hilariously funny; on the other hand, it may be 
deadly serious. To illustrate, one of the most serious 
books produced by Mark Twain is The Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, as, behind all his 
raillery he is using the laugh for its remedial effect, 
and he is as consciously aware of the presence of a 
social evil needing correction as if he were standing 
in a pulpit or speaking editorially through the press. 
The objective is not humor of the ‘““Krazy-Kat’”’ vari- 
ety, but rather graphic, concrete representation of 
some abstraction. For instance, there was very little 
conscious humor in the series of cartoons built around 
the theme, ““The Outlawry of War,” by several Senior 
A students. Successive drawings in slide form were 
projected to illustrate the titles: (1) Duelling made 
its exit when the Court of Honor became the Court 
of Justice. (2) Witch-burning lost its shadows in the 
light of aroused compassion. (3) Religious intolerance 
surrendered when intellectual freedom focused its 
strength. (4) The shackles fell from human slavery 
when public opinion was enacted into law, and (the 
first four statements were supplied from a quotation 
by the teacher, who left the fifth to be supplied by 
the student) (5) Right will triumph over Might when 
the nations of the world submit their quarrels to a 
Court of International Justice. 

Here the abstract conceptions of progress, civiliza- 
tion, and world peace, so difficult of realization by 
students of low imaginative powers, were typified by 
graphic representations of the successive stages in the 
great story. 

But humor, when it is elicited spontaneously by 
the student with the heritage of a Frank Stockton or 
Will Rogers, is even more welcome. For instance, 
the laugh which a class in Ancient History recently 
secured from a cartoon entitled, ‘““The Golden Fleece,” 
showing an insert in one corner of Jason and the 
dragon contending for supremacy, with below a pic- 
ture of a Southern California real estate agent selling 
a lot submerged in water, was worth half a lifetime! 

And the lantern-slide projector plays its part on 
that day at the end of the term when farewells are 
being said, and the bars are let down for some in- 
formal social device that will send the class away with 
an ice-cream taste in its mouth, even though the 
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refreshments partake of the nature of a Barmecide 
feast. At this time a set of slides may be thrown on 
the screen exploiting the popularity of the newspaper 
contests, “What is wrong with this picture?” For 
instance, an illustration is projected showing a 
mounted knight, with his helmet and coat of mail, 
astride a horse, bearing a cowboy saddle, with a lariat 
slung at his side. An entire series of anachronisms 
in picture form of this nature may be constructed, 
which may profitably be projected for the sake of a 
little leaven along with the more serious descriptive 
lantern slides. 

A second guessing game, that arouses instant in- 
terest on the part of even the most phlegmatic, is one 
showing an illustration, with a number appearing in 
one corner, which the class is to guess as to mean- 
ing, locality, time, etc. For instance, an illustration 
shows a churchman kneeling at the feet of a bishop. 
The answer, ‘Investiture,’ may be thrown upon the 
screen immediately following the picture in type-slide 
form, or the accumulated answers may be projected 
at the conclusion of the showing. 

Two devices in slide-making have not been men- 
tioned which cannot be neglected altogether. One is 
the stillfilm, which is now procurable in non-inflam- 
mable stock, 21/4, inches wide, at 20 cents per foot, or 
less, depending upon the quantity. The celluloid is 
treated with an emulsion which makes it close to ideal 
for color purposes, and the strips are convenient for 
housing and storage. The strips may be blocked off 
into oblongs the size of the picture area of the lantern- 
slide, and drawn upon with India ink, colored ink, 
or even ordinary water colors. The disadvantage is 


the temptation on the part of a teacher to turn over 
an entire strip to a particularly gifted student and 
invite him to make a series of illustrations of his 
own. The injury is the starring of one pupil at the 
expense of the others, while with glass and cellophane 
work the inclination is to have a set of slides represent 
the composite effort of the entire class coéperating in 
the matter of making illustrations and drawings and 
writing the descriptions and captions. On the other 
hand, the stillfilm may be made as much of a coépera- 
tive effort as the glass-slide, provided the teacher is 
careful to incorporate in it, in the form of successive 
drawings, the best work of many students. A second 
drawback is the relatively small amount of space allo- 
cated to descriptions, as the celluloid may not be 
typed upon, and hand-lettering takes up more room 
and is more tedious and time-consuming than type- 
writing. However, the fixed order, ease of applying 
color, and the handiness of the compact roll when 
stored recommend the stillfilm as a variation of the 
slide-making program.’ 

Ground glass, also, has been somewhat exploited. 
Its value lies in the ease with which it takes ordinary 
lead pencil or colored pencil. However, the same 
rough surface which allows for ease in pencil-writing, 
results in a dull surface of projection, and the lu- 
minosity of the clear glass-slide is lost. As a means 
of reducing this dense appearance, the ground glass 
may be treated with a coating of oil which causes it 
to become slightly more transparent. However, the 
oil coating catches every particle of dust from miles 
around, and the slide is anything but satisfactory for 
a permanent collection. In order to counteract this 
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a second clear slide may be bound over the oil-coated 
glass with its drawing, but to keep the oiled surface 
from coming in contact with the cover-glass and 
smearing it the two must be held apart by placing a 
strip of binding-tape around the edges between the 
two glass sheets. It is believed, however, that the ad- 
vantage of using colored pencil or crayola upon the 
ground glass does not counteract the disadvantage of 
the cloudiness of the projection. 

The following list of slide-making material will be 
found helpful, though it should be remembered that 
prices, necessarily, vary: 

Cellophane, clear, amber, red, green, purple, 


eT «auld» 9.0 bo CM ERGO e406 60 $0.20 
China marking (ceramic) pencil, Black Blaisdell, 
EE cb «ea Tbs be od. bbs vr coats obese es « 15 


ary es eee ee -20 


Crow-quill pen and holder, Gillott, each ....... .18 
India ink, black, white, brick red, green, *4 0z. .25 
Japanese Water Color Book (trial size) ....... 45 
Lantern slide binding tape, 15” x 14” (box of 
PPP rr Terre eee 15 
ce PPP ee ee eT eee eee 10 
Sign-painter’s cloth, heavily sized, 36” wide, 
EN a Raarh iad ea ewe dye ¥ 6-06.06 he ee 20 
Stillfilm, celluloid, non-inflammable, 21,” wide, 
Aa ade woke ie KiwhebES os ee bcenee 40 
ee eee eee 15 
Tracing vellum, 36” wide, per yd. ............ 30 
Typewriter slides (box of 50) (radio mats or 
DE Suen ehhle Paee pub asels sss so6 ones 1.50 


: Making History Graphic. 
* For stillfilm projection a special attachment is required, 
costing $7.50. 


The ‘Teacher and Social Problems 


BY O. MYKING MEHUS, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, MARYVILLE, 
MISSOURI 


There is a growing realization on the part of lead 
ing educators that our schools must prepare students 
to more effectually face the vital issues of modern 
living. Our schools in the past have been too far re- 
moved from everyday life. We, as teachers, have lived 
in a world apart from the stern realities of life. We 
seemingly have been teaching with the false notion 
that if we “train the mind’ the child will be able to 
adjust himself to the real world when he gets his 
diploma. We have been doing this in spite of the fact 
that modern psychology has proven conclusively the 
unsoundness of the old doctrine of formal discipline 
and the transfer of training. 

If we hope to develop boys and girls who can take 
an intelligent part in helping to solve the complex 
problems of our modern life we must acquaint them 
with these problems in the schoolroom. This thought 
is well expressed by Kilpatrick of Columbia Univer 
sity in his book, Education for a Changing Civiliza- 
tion in which he says, on pages 77-78: 

“If our pupils are to grow into an adequate citizen 
ship, they must with increasing age and with due re 
gard to their growing outlook and interest become in 
creasingly familiar with the problems of civilization. 
A proper study of ‘frontier’ thinkers should give us 
the necessary knowledge of the more important so 
cial problems likely in some form or other to confront 
the rising generation. Many of these problems will be 
controversial, but if they are handled wisely, will en 
hance their educative value. The effort is not to hand 
out solutions, but to develop methods of attack, to de 
velop an intelligent appreciation of the problems them- 
selves as well as an intelligent appreciation of facts 
pertinent to their solution. That the secondary school 
and college should greatly increase their work along 
this line is as necessary as it is probable.”’ 


This same attitude is taken in the ‘lwenty-Sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, page 21, where it states: “One of the chie! 
intellectual purposes of the school is to develop under 
standing of the institutions, problems, and issues ot 
contemporary life.” In other words, we cannot be 
satisfied by merely teaching the events of the past 
ages—-we must stress modern social problems and 
stimulate our students so they will face these problems 
with a clear vision and unprejudiced mind. 

Following this same line of thought, J. W. Crab- 
tree, Secretary of the National Education Association, 
declares in the N. FE. A. Research Bulletin for Sep 
tember, 1929: “A school which merely meets the de 
mands of yesterday or even of today, is not enough 
in as rapidly a changing civilization as that in which 
we are living. An analysis of the economic, social, and 
industrial changes which are now in process suggests 
that the public school curriculum must be built for a 
new world, if it is to function in the !ives of the chil 
dren today and tomorrow.” 

Not only must our pupils become conversant with 
the questions facing our country, but world problems 
must be discussed. We cannot live apart from the rest 
of the world, for we are all members of one large 
family and we must learn to live together harmoni 
ously. The foundation for this state of mind must be 
laid in our publie schools. This concept was well ex 
pressed by Dean Henry Lester Smith of Indiana Uni 
versity before the Section on International Co-opera- 
tion of the Geneva World Conference on E.ducation 
when he said: 

“An important task before the world today is the 
creation of a new state of mind, a state of mind 
which will permit an understanding and appreciation 
of the character, attainments, and traditions of other 
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people and which will transcend national boundaries 
without seeking to destroy them. Internationalism, 
properly interpreted, implies an extended conception 
of citizenship rather than a super-government with its 
consequent minimizing of national importance. Racial 
and national prejudice probably have their origin in 
part deep down in the early life of the individual, and 
can therefore to some extent be avoided or mitigated 
by a program of guidance which begins early and 
continues throughout the formative period of the in 
dividual. It is not impossible for the schools of the 
nations, working with such agencies as the church, 
the press, the home, and governmental institutions, 
to go far toward producing a friendly world if they 
will do so.” 

Often the individual teacher is desirous of discuss 
ing present-day problems, but she is handicapped in 
that she does not have available up-to-date and re- 
liable material on modern questions. In order to help 
such a teacher we have gathered together a list of 
sources where material can be secured. The organiza- 
tions that are listed below will send literature to teach- 
ers who request it. We suggest that the teachers file 
this material in large manila envelopes or in card 
board boxes. The teacher will find that in a short time 
she will have built up a reference library of authentic 
and reliable information on such questions as world 
peace, race relations, prohibitions, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, child welfare, labor problems, health, 
and hygiene. 

WORLD PEACE 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 

St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Kirby Page, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Committee on Militarism in Education, 387 

Astor Place, New York City. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 

Philadelphia. 

Outlawry of War, 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
League of Nations Association, 6 East 39th St., New York 
City. Mid-West Office: 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2 

Place, Washington, D.C. 

World Peace Commission, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Friends Books Store, 302 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Lucy Meacham Thruston, 4 Roland Ave., Roland Park, 

Baltimore. 

Committee on Peace and Service, Rear 

Philadelphia. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 8 

Jackson Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American Peace Society, 613 Colorado Bldg., Washington, 

D.C. 

Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd St., New York 

City. 

Women’s Peace Society, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 
Women’s Peace Union, 39 Pearl St., New York City. 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 383 Bible House, Astor Place, 

New York City. : 

American Arbitration Crusade, 114 East 31st St., New York 

City. 

World Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. 

World League of International Education Associations, 521 

Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 

National Council of English Teachers, Estelle 

State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


Bible House, 


12th St., 


Jackson 


154 N. 15th St., 


Downing, 


Foreign Policy Association, 18 East 41st St., New York City. 

American Foundation, 565 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The World Tomorrow, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Room 410, New 
York City. 

Committee on Educational Publicity, 305 West 113th St., 
New York City. 

Jessie Wallace Hughan, 171 West 12th St., New York City. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation, 409 Palmer Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Urban League, 17 Madison Ave., Tenth Floor, New 
York City. 

National Association for Advancement of Colored People, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd St., New York 
City. 

Woman’s Missionary Council, M. E. Church South, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tennesee. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


PROHIBITION AND TEMPERANCE 


Scientific Temperance Federation, Room 67, 400 Boylston 
St., Boston. 

Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, First and B. Sts. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Paul Coleman, 4202 Adams St., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Department of Moral Welfare, 832 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

National W.C.T.U, Publishing House, Evanston, Illinois. 

Missouri W.C.T.U., 505 Boonville Ave., Springfield, Missouri. 

Ohio W.C.T.U., 302 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, 412 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis. 

New Jersey Temperance Society, P.O. Box No. 253, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Gifford Gordon, Montevista Apts., 63rd and Oxford Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

World Conference on Narcotic Education, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, 425 Fourth Ave.. 
New York City. 

Big Brother Organization, Rialto Bldg., Fourth at Olive, 
St. Louis. 

Boys Club Federation, 630 Graybar Bldg., New York City. 

Missouri We!fare League, 1574 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis. — 

League to Abolish Capital Punishment, 112 East 19th St., 
New York City. 

National Probation Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

Division of Probation, State Department of Correction, Al- 
bany, New York. 

Central Howard Association, 605 Transportation Bldg., 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 4 West 
57th St., New York City. 

National Society on Penal Information, 5937 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. 

Chicago Crime Commission, 300 West Adams St., Chicago. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Child welfare Committee of America, 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Child Welfare League of America, 180 East 22nd St., New 
York City. 

National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

Children’s Bureau, U 


. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 
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National League of Women Voters, 532 Seventeenth St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N. Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Visiting Nurse Association, 830 Monroe Bldg., 104 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23rd 
St., New York City. 

National Economic League, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

American Association for Old Age Security, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

National Consumer’s League, Room 1129, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Carl D. Thompson, Suite 1439, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th St., New 
York City. 

National Women’s Trade Union League, 311 S. Ashland 
Blvd., Chicago. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Information Service, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 

Social Service Bulletin, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Conference for Progressive Labor Action, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Social Trends Magazine, 412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Editorial Kesearch Reports, 839 Seventeenth St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Federated Press, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 

American Federation of Labor, Ninth St. and Mass. Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 

United Garment Workers of America, 621 Bible House, New 
York City. 

Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association, 557 Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago. 

Sherwood Eddy, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Co-operative League of America, 167 W. 12th St., New York 
City. 

Vanguard Press, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Consumers Club, 47 Charles St., New York City. 

National Association for Benefit of Middle Age Employes, 
507 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The People’s Lobby, 39 Bliss Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


WHOLESOME MOTION PICTURES 


Society for Visual Education, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

The Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

National Board of Review, Room 1200, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

National Indorsers of Photoplays, R.R.M. Box No. 39H, 
Ind‘anapolis. 

Harrison’s Reports, Room 1856, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Ind‘ana Indorsers of Photoplays, 4543 Guilford Ave., In- 
dianapolis. 

Visual Institution Service, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City. 

American Humane Association, Humane Society Bldg., Al- 
bany, New York. 

The Humane Society, Central Police Station, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston. 

The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., Boston, 

American Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 50 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, 832 Biglowe Blvd., 
Pittsburgh. 


Latham Foundation for Promotion of Humane Education, 
Latham Square Bldg., Oakland, California. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New 
York City. 


BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Place, New York City. 
Girl Scouts, 670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Camp Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, New York City. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Missouri Parent-Teacher Association, 226 Kirkpatrick Bldg., 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
Bureau of Education, Department of Interior, Washington, 


United States Public Health Service, Surgeon General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Missouri State Board of Health, Health Commissioner, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 

Missouri Social Hygiene Association, 2221 Locust St., St. 
Louis. 

Missouri Tuberculosis Association, 2221 Locust St., St. Louis. 

American Red Cross, 1709 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 46th St., New 
York City. 

Eye Sight Conservation Council, 706 Otis Bldg., Washington, 
D.C 


National Society for Prevention of Blindness, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

Missouri Commission for the Blind, 1908 Locust 
Louis. 

American Society for Control of Cancer, 25 West 43rd St., 
New York City. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 

National Dairy Council, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Health Council, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

State Board of Health, Division of Child Hygiene, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri. 

American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th St., New York City. 

National Safety Council, One Park Ave., New York City. 

Associetion for Improving Condition of Poor, 105 East 22nd 
St. New York City. 

American Seating Co., 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

International Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 

Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 245 East 23rd St., 
New York City. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

American Eugenic Society, 185 Church St., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


St., St. 


GEOGRAPHY 


“Material on Geography,” Secured from Mary Josephine 
Booth, Librarian, State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, 
101 pages, costs 50 cents. This book lists educational exhibits 
and supplementary material on geography. We recommend 
it to everyone who is interested in securing supplementary 
material for geography. 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By ComMITrre ON CurRRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


Alfred W. Abrams in “Visual Instruction in Teaching 
Geography,” in Journal of Geography, XXX (April, 1930), 
145-50, contributes from his experience as Director of the 
Visual Instruction Division, New York State Education De- 
partment. His suggestions are applicable to all social studies. 
Five types of facts can be presented visually: size, form, 
position, color, and motion. These facts are objective, and 
everything else gained from pictures is subjective. The use 
of visual aids as a profitable activity in instruction means 
considerably more work for the teacher in the determination 
of the significance of all p'ctures for purposes to which they 
are to be put, in research, in map reading, and in the new 
formulation and organization of ideas. Pictures are used for 
the first presentation, because facts must be perceived 
clearly and accurately before relationships can be estab- 
lished and facts evaluated. Merely to show pictures to a 
class and to indulge in idle talking about them is un- 
profitable. Loose prints are useful for individual study, while 
the screen picture, particularly in the form of the glass 
slide, is most useful both in quality and size necessary for 
satisfactory results in the classroom. 

Maps are used primarily to show position. Maps in text- 
books usually contain too many place names. “The same 
applies in wall maps, which must also be legible and have 
larger degree numbers for latitude and longitude and larger 
legends than are found on many maps now available. Map 
slides and globe maps are useful for specific purposes. 


Isabell K. Hart, in “The Need for and Nature of Journey 
Geography in the Fourth Grade,” in the same issue (pp. 170- 
76), points out some of the discarded or waning ideas in 
the teaching of geography in the intermediate grades, and 
states that an examination of state and city courses of study 
shows that more than one-half of those examined make 
some provision for journey geography. The author favors 
distant and different lands in order to obtain vivid contrasts 
rather than proceeding from the home, community, state, 
and nation in the development of journey studies. Journey 
study units have certain common elements: “they help to 
establish clearly man’s dependence upon his environment 

.; they offer vivid contrasts or comparisons; each has 
prototypes elsewhere in the world which will demand fre- 
quent recall and application of the child’s journey experi- 
ences.” 

Journey geography “appears to be a procedure or a tech- 
nique grafted on to the type study idea.” The technique 
may vary, but certain common elements which must be pres- 
ent include: (1) The pupils study a journey unit as a place 
where Americans have traveled and are traveling, not as a 
remote place in a vague setting; (2) elements of time, cost, 
seasons, etc., most favorable for the journey are considered; 
(3) the journey is made by an established route, which re- 
quires reading and study; (4) the start of the journey is 
made at home; (5) the children must know how they would 
live en route; (6) they need to know directions, oceans, con- 
tinents, villages, waterways, and cities encountered on the 
journey; (7) they should learn to read and interpret maps 
and use them to gain information; (8) they study pictures 
of the area to be visited; (9) they must learn by the in- 
ductive method instead of learning generalities and defini- 
tions; (10) every effort must be made to have the various 
experiences seem as real as possible. 


Otis P. Starkey, in “Geographic Nuggets in Public Docu- 
ments,” in the same issue (pp. 161-69), contributes a useful 
finding-list of documents arranged in terms of areas, with 
the name of the publishers, price, and other pertinent in- 
formation. Belle L. Dickson, in “The ‘Why’ of Spokane,” 
in the same issue (pp. 151-60), presents a detailed outline 
for the study of home geography in the fifth grade. 


In the series of “Interest-Stimulating Devices” (pp. 179- 
80), a regular feature of the magazine, Clara M. Washburn 
contributes “Device for Teaching Directions,” Phyllis Bridge, 


“General Review Device,” and T. Theodore Lawlis, “Loca- 
tion Drill.” 


Louis A. Schuker, in “Group Instruction—On What 
Basis? With Special Reference to History,” in Bulletin of 
High Points, XIII (June, 1931), 44-48, reports results on a 
series of tests correlated with school marks for 36 un- 
classified pupils in a first-term American history class. Tests 
used were: Kepner, “Social Science Background Test”; 
“Thorndike-McCall Reading Sale,” Form 7, and a reading 
test based on the textbook used in the course. Results were 
arranged in rank order and correlated with each other and 
with the average of the marks for the previous terms. The 
lowest correlation, .216+.106, was found for average school 
marks and the history reading tests, while the highest cor- 
relation, .629+.066, was found to be between the history 
reading test and rate of reading on the same test. Other 
relationships are presented in several tables. No adequate 
basis for grouping within the class for purposes of instruc- 
tion was disclosed, and the use of the results of any one test 
would have been unsatisfactory and an injustice to some 


pupils. Implications of the data for group assignments are 
mentioned. 


“Teaching from a Newspaper in the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School,” in the same issue (pp. 48-50), is a brief ac- 
count of an experiment in the use of a daily paper as a 
part of the classroom activities in history, economies, home 
economics, and English during the first term of 1930-1931. 
The New York Herald-Tribune supplied seven hundred 
copies daily for the use of pupils. The papers were used 
in a variety of procedures in the different classes. Certain 
comments by pupils are cited. The values of the experiment, 
as summarized by Principal William R. Hayward, include: 
(1) Students have learned to discriminate; they know what 
to read in a newspaper; (2) Economics has ceased to be 
an abstract thing and has become something closely re- 
lated to the every-day life of the student; (3) History has 
been vitalized; (4) A valuable aid to appreciation of cur- 
rent written English has been supplied; (5) Students are 
made to realize that they can obtain reliable up-to-date 
information on every-day problems which affect them per- 
sonally. 


David Trosten, in “An Introductory Course to Modern 
World History” (pp. 63-66), describes briefly the principal 
features of a one-term course as an introduction to Euro- 
pean and American history, offered in Abraham Lincoln 
High School, New York City. Alfred D. Swahn, in “Ex- 
periments in a History Class” (pp. 62-63), describes briefly 
the development of projects and problems and the presenta- 
tion of oral reports in Modern history classes. 


Joseph Ragusa, in “The Encyclopedia as an Aid in Teach- 
ing History” (pp. 74-76), describes procedures in the use 
of encyclopedias as sources of materials for use of pupils 
of the New Utrecht High School, New York City. The fol- 
lowing titles are available and used by pupils: The Ameri- 
cana, Encyclopedia Britannica, New International, Cyclo- 
pedia of Education, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, and 
New Larned History for Ready Reference. 


In Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (May, 
1981), 563-65, “Training for Citizenship,” by Orlana Hens- 
ley, is a description of procedures used in the West Side 
Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. Pupils are 
given a share in school management “on the theory that 
responsibility breeds respect; respect, consideration; and 
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consideration, coéperation, which is the keynote to success- 
ful citizenship.” Pupils are given marks in citizenship, rang- 
ing from “A” to “E”; the standards for each mark are 
appended. The author is sponsor of the Citizenship Club, 
which meets each week. Plans and suggestions are formu- 
lated for use in home-rooms. The Club also sponsors a Citi- 
zenship Honor Roll, which includes pupils awarded “A’s” 
in citizenship in all classes and home, rooms, and the Citi- 
zenship Badge, which is awarded to pupils who are on the 
Citizenship Honor Roll throughout the three years of their 
junior high school careers. The Parent Teachers Assoc- 
ciation and the American Legion also contribute awards, The 
number of pupils on the Citizenship Honor Roll has in- 
creased from 15 to 44 per cent of the student body. 


In the same issue (pp. 565-67), Dorothy Atwood Yarnell, 
in “Teaching Citizenship by Living It in Honor Study Halls,” 
describes a plan for student supervision under the direction 
of one teacher, which has been developed during a ten-year 
period in the High School and Junior College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Pupils also have charge of the library study 
hall, in which more than 1,200 books are used and re-used 
daily, with a loss of only two volumes during one semester. 
Other advantages are training in citizenship with better 
attitudes on the part of pupils, and the saving resulting from 
the elimination of study-hall teachers. 


Roland C. Greist, in “The Excursion in the Teaching of 
Geography,” in Bulletin of High Points, XIII (September, 
1931), 35-42, describes briefly different kinds of excursions, 
and presents a detailed outline on the organizations of ex- 
cursions in terms of the selection of places for visitation, 
transportation, clothing, food, number in party, route, ob- 
jections, planned observation, and instructions to students. 
The information is focused on New York City, and a list of 
points of interest for high school and college students is 
appended. Advantages of the excursion include: “(1) greater 
interest, (2) stronger impressions, and (3) certain knowl- 
edge.” There is a bibliography. 


In the same issue, Julian Aronson, in “Music and His- 
tory” (pp. 9-15), sketches the theoretical basis for the use 
of music in the teaching of history, and emphasizes “the 
power of music to arouse the imagination into a feeling for 
the grandeur of great epochs and for the greatness of 
powerful men.” Two varieties of music are useful for his- 
tory classes: (1) “a background for the delineation of an 
event,” (2) “distinguishing musical characteristics of na- 
tions.” The first type requires careful and extensive prepara- 
tion in which the teacher must suggest what is to be re- 
called, show important relationships between the musical 
composition and the historical event or circumstance, and 
generally set the stage for the enjoyment and understanding 
of the music. Examples of phonograph records to be used, 
with accompanying interpretative materials by the author, 
include: Beethoven’s “Erocia” Symphony, “Two Grenadiers,” 
“1812” for use with the French Revolution and Napoleon; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave” for the Russo-Turkish War. 
Examples of the second type, with interpretative comments, 
are Greig’s “Peer Gynt Suite”; “Norwegian Bridal Proces- 
sion,” and “Mountain March”; also Sinding’s “Rustle of 
Spring,” and Sibelius’ “Finlandia” and “Valse Triste,” for 
Scandinavia. For the Czechs and Magyars, the following 
compositions are suggested: Smetana’s “Moldan,” “Bo- 
hemian Dance,” and “Bartered Bride”; Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs”; compositions of Liszt and Brahms. Russian composers 
to be used include: Glinka, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Monssurgsky. 


Contrasts between different periods are found in “Siberian 
Prisoners’ Song” and “Muscovy Laborer’s Song”; “Gio- 
venezza” and “Garibaldi Hymn.” Outstanding dance forms 
such as the French Bourée, Russian Trépak, Spanish Tango 
or Bolero, English Morris Dance, Polish Mazurka, and Irish 
Reel are useful. Foreign language records, particularly those 
recording different dialects in the same language can be 
used to advantage. 


Benjamin Rosenthal, in the same issue, presents a series 
of suggestions for the “Administration of a History Club” 


(pp. 49-53), based on experience in Stuyvesant High School. 
This club has been in existence twenty-one years; its con- 
stitution, memberships, publication, bulletin board, commit- 
tees, and visits to places of historical interest are briefly 
described. Membership is restricted, and applicants “merely 
trying to increase their list of ‘activities’” are not admitted 
as members. 


“A joint Conference of the English and History Depart- 
ments of the New Utrecht High School,” is reported by 
I. Louise Ligo in the same issue (pp. 58-59). The material 
of English and history deals with basic life interests, and 
in methods and objectives the two departments have much 
in common. Practical suggestions include: (1) Make a defi- 
nite requirement that correct English will be used in 
all classes . . .; (2) Oral English should utilize more fre- 
quently the splendid material afforded by history; (3) Sup- 
plementary reading lists should be parallel; (4) The teacher 
of English as well as the teacher of history should more 
consciously and more definitely make use of the material 
afforded by history; (5) In dramatization and debate Eng- 
lish should use more frequently historical material; (6) The 
English teacher must help to evaluate current plays and 
pictures having historical significance; (7) Drawing up of 
lists and extracts of historical references by the English 
department for use by history teachers; (8) Selection of 
papers from mid-term examinations and other history tests 
which show faulty English to be submitted to the English 
department for constructive work with pupils. 


Joanna Wolfe, in “A Model Session of the League of 
Nations Assembly” (pp. 42-43), describes the Model As- 
sembly held in Bushwick High School, under the auspices 
of the History Department with the codperation of other 
departments. 


Leo Weitz, in “A First Term of ‘Vocations and Indus- 
tries’: A Teacher's Reaction” (pp. 60-62), describes an ex- 
perimental course for ninth-grade pupils in Abraham Lin- 
coln High School and several other high schools in New 
York City. 

Katheryne Colvin Thomas, in “Organization of a Unit 
in Mathematical Geography,” in Journal of Geography, XXX 
(September, 1931), 247-51, describes the technique used in 
the teaching of a unit in a required course in a teachers 
college, The technique is a modification of that proposed by 
H. C. Morrison, and includes the following plan: a pre- 
test composed mainly of multiple-choice items, an exercise 
on the interpretation of a diagram, and a map-reading exer 
cise; the selection of advanced students on the basis of 
scores on the tests, the assignment of special problems in 
lieu of or in addition to optional class attendance; the pres- 
entation of subject matter, using a variety of methods, 
with emphasis upon lectures, demonstrations, and supple- 
mentary assignments and exercises; the second adiministra- 
tion of the pre-test; re-teaching; application and assimila- 
tion, with the entire class meeting to hear the reports on 
the special problems developed by the advanced students; 
the final tests, which includes the more difficult multiple- 
choice items of the pre-test, completion items, a diagram to 
be completed, and a map-reading exercise. Examples of test 
items and problems are included. Conclusions are stated as 
follows: 

“To the instructor, this unit of work brings satisfaction 
because it stimulates the advanced student toward further 
effort while at the same time it provides for the beginning 
student, and because it increases the efficiency of instruc- 
tion by enabling the teacher to be in touch with the teaching 
situation from start to finish. To the student, this unit of 
work brings satisfaction because it is definite in aim, pro- 
cedure, and in results.” 


“Historical Poetry as an Aid to the Teaching of Ancient 
and Medieval History,” by Frances N. Ahl, in High School 
Quarterly, XIX (July, 1931), 188-93, includes a statement 
of the contributions which poetry may make to the under- 
standing and interpretation of history, and a series of ex- 
cerpts from poems, with the name of the authors and titles 
appended. 
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“ 


. . + historical verse is an indispensable means of vitaliza- 
tion—rich in its possibilities of increasing the knowledge of 
human life and a vicarious broadening of experience; and 
invaluable in the inculcation of an imaginative atmosphere. 

- Poetry lends the necessary air of actuality to the his- 
tory in question. It amplifies and completes the historian’s 
record and transfers the realization of former days and dead 
heroes to the minds of the students.” 

The poet is more imaginative than the historian and has 
a greater gift of description, thus intensifying the power of 
the reader to feel and visualize scenes, events, and peoples 
of the past, according to the writer. 


Douglas C. Ridgley, in “Junior High School Geography,” 
in Journal of Geography, XXX (September, 1931), 232-34, 
discusses the influence of the junior high school in the re 
organization of courses of study in geography in the inter- 
mediate grades. The tendency is toward large unit courses 
for each grade with a culminating large unit adopted to 
the needs of sixth grade pupils. The influence of the World 
War is cited as the first tendency which led to the re- 
organization of courses in the seventh and eighth grades, 
usually in terms of “The United States in Relation to the 
Other Nations of the World.” The courses or course are 
developed from a different point of view from that found 
in courses for the intermediate grades. Emphasis is placed 
upon materials in harmony with the increasing maturity 
and developing interests and abilities of pupils. The “one 
cycle plan” in geography courses has been evolved through 
the operation of these tendencies, and it is finding an in 
creasing acceptance in new courses of study and textbooks. 


“Teaching Plan on The League of Nations for Use: in 
High School Classes in Modern History,” prepared for the 
World Federation of Education Associations by Mrs. Harri- 
son Thomas, Educational Secretary, League of Nations Asso 
ciation, is a seven-page mimeographed outline. It includes 
a statement of objectives, an outline for study, suggestions 
on methods of presentation, and a bibliography of materials, 
including texts, visual material, and suggestions for pro 
grams. The outline may be secured from the League of 
Nations Association, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 
Price 5 cents per copy. 


S. Gertrude Hendrix, in Teaching Devices on the High 
School Level, pp. 28-31 (University of Illinois Bulletin, 
XXVIII, June 16, 1931, No. 42; College of Education, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Bulletin No. 56), includes a 
series of seven “devices” in history and one in civics con- 
tributed by teachers and practice teachers in high schools 
in Illinois. A “Who’s Who Contest,” “Questions as a supple- 
ment to a text assignment,” “A unit plan for one year of 
United States history and economics,” “Dramatization of 
the Quakers leaving England,” “A flag project in history 
study,” “A costume project in American history,” and “A 
trip to Europe” are the titles in history. “A mock trial in 
civics” completes the list. Each is described in one or more 
paragraphs. 


Lucia Ames Mead, in “Facts for History Textbooks,” in 
American Teacher, XV (April, 1931), 1-3, makes a plea for 
the presentation of facts in their relationships concerning 
the losses of life in wars, from accidents and disease, and 
the cost of armaments. The loss of life from preventable 
accidents and disease every year in the United States is 
reported to be higher than the total number of recorded 
deaths in all wars in which this country participated. The 
use of concrete questions and charts is recommended to bring 
relationships between facts to the attention of pupils. “How 
many high schools ... could be built for the cost of one 
$17,000,000 battleship?” is one of the questions suggested. 
“It is not necessary to preach or to engage in any propa- 
ganda but simply to state facts, to ask questions and show 
the future taxpayer where his money goes.” Suggested facts 
and charts for the use in textbooks are appended. 

A frequent criticism heard when two or more teachers are 
engaged in conversation is that the secondary schools are 
almost inundated with contests of all types for all kinds of 
“causes.” Edna Scott, in “Education vs. Contests,” in A meri- 
can Teacher, XV (May, 1931), 11, presents a partial list of 
the contests to which pupils in the Portland, Oregon, public 
schools are exposed, and asks the following questions: 

“If contests must be a part of our school system, is there 
some criterion which the teacher may use? Are they worth, 
the precious pedagogical noments or the students more or 
less haphazard efforts? Is propaganda or information the im- 
pelling motive?” 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS HARRY J. ¢ 


‘ARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNER, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Reign of Tiberius. By Frank Burr Marsh. Oxford Uni 
versity Press, New York, 1931, 344 pp. 

In his book “The Founding of the Roman Empire” Pro- 
fessor Marsh interpreted the events connected with the es 
tablishment of the principate of Augustus. In the present 
book he discusses the causes of what seems to him the col- 
lapse of this principate under ‘Tiberius. It is difficult to dis 
cover just what Professor Marsh means by the “collapse” 
of the principate. He justly absolves Tiberius of the tradi- 
tional charges of tyranny, cruelty, and injustice. He finds 
little evidence to support the stories of a terror following 
the fall of Sejanus. He sees nothing “to show degeneration 
of character” in the emperor. He depicts Tiberius as labor- 
ing “strenuously and successfully to govern the provinces 
with humanity and justice.” He points to the absence of any 
opposition strain in the works of contemporary writers. He 
dwells favorably upon the sane and cautious frontier policy 
of Tiberius and the domestic policy of economy. He notes 
the general prosperity of the empire, the improvement of 
communications, the rapid progress of Romanization in the 
newly acquired provinces, and the checking of administra- 
tive abuses throughout the imperial system. Finally, he says, 
“if we look at Tiberius as he appeared to all the world ex 
cept the conscript fathers and the populace of Rome, it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to deny his claim to a place 
among the best and greatest of the emperors.” In what, 


then, does the “collapse” of the principate consist? In the 
demoralization at Rome, according to Professor Marsh, that 
followed the departure of the emperor in disgust and the 
delegation of power to Sejanus, the praetorian praefect. 
As a matter of fact, the unhappy career of Sejanus was 
but an episode in the long history of the principate. It was 
magnified out of all proportion by Tacitus and subsequent 
writers whose myopic points of view, as Professor Marsh 
carefully points out, have long since been discounted. For a 
time under Sejanus the principate, in so far as it affected 
some of the senatorial families, became an odious autocracy 
and for reasons largely personal: the overleaping ambition 
of Sejanus, the resentment of the nobility toward his ri- 
diculous pretensions, but most of all the inability of Tiberius 
to ingratiate himself with the senatorial class and to cope 
successfully with the deadly court intrigues with which he 
had been surrounded. But to count this as a collapse of the 
principate is to succumb to the discredited ideology of Taci- 
tus. It is to underestimate the supreme fact that under 'Ti- 
berius the principate performed successfully the function for 
which it was created, the furtherance of peace, order, pros- 
perity, and happiness throughout the empire. That the em- 
peror lacked charm and tact, that he failed to gain and hold 
the friendship of the aristocracy was a personal misfor- 
tune, but the effects were not discernible outside the city of 
Rome. This subjective judgment, however, is not to be taken 
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as any disparagement of the admirable book of Professor 
Marsh. His broad estimate of the character and reign of Ti- 
berius is sound. His criticisms of the sources, notably Taci- 
tus, are painstaking and convincing. His mastery of the ma- 
terial dealing with the period is thorough. Above all, he is 
not dull. 
Strertinc Tracy 
Columbia University 


Schemes for the Federation of the British Empire. By Sey- 
mour Ching-Yuan Cheng. Columbia University Press 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, no. 335), 
New York, 1931. 313 pp. $5.25. 

Land Problems and Policies in the African Mandates of the 
British Commonwealth. By Nick P. Mitchell. (University 
Studies, no. 2) Louisiana State University Press. Baton 
Rouge, 1931. 155 pp. $2.00. 

During the past few years the output of monographs on 
the British Empire has increased enormously. Whereas twen- 
ty years ago the empire received but scanty attention either 
in books or in journals, today it is a chief object of attention. 
Not only, furthermore, has the interest increased, it has also 
become more varied. Formerly the political aspects were the 
major concern of students, but in recent years other sides 
of the imperial question have been exhaustively investigated, 
and even the political history of the empire has been re-in- 
terpreted in the light of non-political studies. The two mono- 
graphs under notice illustrate very well the trend of the his- 
torical times. 

The first is a much-needed discussion of certain imperial 
ideas during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; 
much-needed because fifty years ago Sir John Seely some- 
what paradoxically credited his fellow countrymen with con- 
quering half the world in absence of mind, and giving no 
thought to the morrow. Later students have erected the 
paradox into a principle and the absence of mind theory has 
become almost a “classic” interpretation of British imperial 
history. The answer to such a notion may be found in Mr. 
Cheng’s careful study in which the multitudinous schemes 
for federation, both English and colonial, have been sum 
marized and subjected to a comparative and critical analy- 
sis. Among the most important arguments for federation are 
defense, finance, benefit to England, and foreign and com 
mercial policy. Among the chief arguments against federa 
tion are the diversity of the parts of the empire, India, con 
stitutional difficulties, and present developments. Weighing 
the arguments both for and against federation, Mr. Cheng 
concludes that as a form of imperial organization federa- 
tion is neither possible nor necessary. 

The second study under review is a convenient and par- 
tially analytical summary of a critical administrative prob- 
lem, the implications of which are more fundamentally eco 
nomic than political. The author introduces his study with 
a brief historical chapter on modern African questions and 
a description of the British mandates. He then discusses na- 
tive systems of land tenure and the methods of alienating 
land under both the German and the British rule. The ques 
tion of land tenure leads the author to a discussion of the 
native problem and such miscellaneous problems as land 
banks and agricultural education. The monograph itself does 
not convey a great deal of information but as the author 
himself states it is intended as an introduction to the prob 
lem and as an indication of the possibilities of imperialism 
as a field of investigation rather than as a definitive study. 

Craries FP. Mouierr 

University of Missouri 


French Mercantilist Doctrines before Colbert. By Charles 
Wolsey Cole. Richard R. Smith, Inc. New York, 1931. xiv, 
243 pp. $2.50. 

This useful analysis of the earlier mercantilist platform, 
as enunciated by Jean Bodin, Barthélemy de Laffemas, An- 
toine de Montchrétien, and other publicists and statesmen of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, is another 
evidence of the truly seminal quality of Professor C. J. H. 
Hayes’s scholarship. Dr. Cole tells us, in his Foreword that 


“this study grew out of a paper” prepared for Professor 
Hayes’s seminar at Columbia. 

Dr. Cole’s procedure takes its start from the hypothesis 
that “in general, the topics in which early mercantilism 
tended to center can be grouped under three heads: bul- 
lionism, which includes the theories of the value of gold 
and silver, the traffic in precious metals, and luxury as tend- 
ing to dissipate bullion; internal development, covering such 
subjects as self-sufficiency, agriculture, industry, mines, em- 
ployment of the poor, and restrictions on foreign residents; 
foreign commerce, dealing with exports, imports, shipping, 
and foreign markets.” He supplements Schmoller’s view 
that the distinguishing characteristic of mercantilism wa’ 
that it dealt with the state, not with larger or smaller units, 
as the town, by pointing out that mercantilism, unlike later 
economic policy, was not philosophical, in the sense of seek- 
ing “an analysis of existing conditions, the discovery of a 
natural order, or the supremacy of a given class.” In other 
words, true mercantilism assumed the sovereignty of the idea 
of the state, while later economic systems subordinate the 
idea of the state to the idea of private business. 

Since, however, the state was, for practical purposes, 
closely associated with the Third Estate of the merchants, 
some weight may be given to the contention that the mer- 
cantilist system did seek the supremacy of the commercial 
class, especially in so far as it was threatened by the money- 
merchants: riggers of the exchanges, pawn-brokers to princes, 
farmers of taxes, buyers of monopolies. Bodin, in particu- 
lar, was animated by a deep distrust of these gentry, and the 
bullionist plank was, perhaps, inserted in the mercantilist 
platform partly because it was hoped that it would protect 
the traders in merchandise from those artificial stringencies 
in the medium of exchange which already heralded the be 
ginnings of the modern money-technique. 

The value of Dr. Cole’s book is greatly enhanced by its 
inclusion of very extensive translations from books and pam- 
phlets rarely available to students of the history of eco 
nomic thought. 

Scum™Menrrietp Batowin 
Seton Hall College 


Story of Near East Relief. By James L. Barton. New York. 

Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xxii, 479. $2.50. 

The World War, strictly speaking, was a European war, 
but there was a people who had little to do with Europeans 
and practically nothing with Europe yet during the course 
of the war that people suffered and lost immeasurably more, 
relatively speaking, than any European state. That people 
was the Armenian people in Turkey. 

At this time, the outside world knew practically nothing 
of the fate that befell the Armenians of Turkey and it was 
shocked when the horrible news of the massacre was released. 
But the American Ambassador at Constantinople was aware 
of the turn of events, for early in September, 1915, he tele- 
graphed to the State Department that “the destruction of 
Armenian race in Turkey is rapidly progressing” and urged 
the formation of a committee for the purpose of raising 
funds and providing means of saving some of the survivors. 
Immediately a group of citizens, representing American in 
stitutions and organizations in the Near East, met on Sep- 
tember 16, 1915, and organized a committee known as the 
Armenian Relief Committee. In the course of time as the 
work of this committee increased, as its field of operation 
expanded beyond the bounds of former Armenian communi- 
ties, and as it cheerfully rendered aid to all the peoples of 
the Near East, it changed its name and was incorporated 
by an Act of Congress on August 6, 1919, as the Near East 
Relief. 

It may not seem astonishing to learn from Dr. Barton’s 
book how this committee, originally organized for the pur- 
pose of raising the sum of $100,000, was eventually to raise 
more than $116,000,000 for the purpose of pure relief work; 
but it is amazing to learn how it managed to rescue, as- 
semble, shelter, feed, and educate 132,000 orphans and then 
turn them loose into the wide open world as the “future 
leaders of the new Near East.” How orphanages were set, 
refugee camps established, clinics, hospitals, and dispensaries 
founded, how a process of rearing up the new generation is 
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begun and how, at the end of fifteen years of continuous 
service, the Near East Relief withdrew from active service, 
is clearly set forth in this book. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken at refugee camps and orphanages and the last 
fifty pages of the book are given to appendices which include 
the Charter and By-Laws, the names of State Committeemen, 
the names of Overseas Personnel, etc., of the Near East Re- 
lief. The book has no index. 

Dr. Barton has rendered a singular service by writing the 
story of the Near East Relief, and those of us who con- 
tributed financially to the work of that organization will find 
a thorough account of our contribution and convince our 
selves that whatever we gave was not in vain. 

In his narrative of the story the author is clear and pre- 
cise and writes with the authenticity and first-hand knowl- 
edge of one who has been the moving spirit of the organiza- 
tion; but when it comes to speculation and generalization he 
is not quite at home. “. . . had all the Armenians, Greeks, 
Syrians, Nestorians, and Assyrians in Turkey and Persia 
denationalized themselves and forsaken their religions and 
become Mohammedans generations ago,’ he writes, “the 
shocking events that took place in 1914 and 1915 would not 
have happened” (p. 22). Such a facile generalization as this, 
whatever its merit, cannot be taken as it stands, for it is of 
little value and less convincing. 

A. O. SarKiss1Anw 

University of Illinois 


The Diaries of John Bright, 1811-1889. Edited by R. A. J. 

Walling. William Morrow & Co., New York, 1931. 

The first thirty years of the diaries of John Bright were 
written as a memoir of his life by him in his old age. After 
thirty he had kept small handbooks for a daily record of 
men and events. He had no space and no wish to record 
very much of his opinions and occupations. These contain 
little personal or family history. But even the list of names 
recorded as callers, petitioners, fellow-diners, and politicians 
is quite enlightening. 





Bright never came to the United States, in spite of many 
pressing invitations from the President, the secretary of 
state, from Sumner, and from other distinguished Ameri- 
cans. He did not need to come, for all America sought out 
this manufacturer of cotton in his lodgings at 182 Piccadilly. 
The American ambassadors invited him frequently to dine 
and to meet other representative Americans, Upon Bright 
and Colden, Charles Francis Adams depended as the leaders 
in the Non-conformist party which meant to keep England 
from aiding the South and slavery in spite of the Trent 
affair. 

But he met all the long line of ambassadors that suc- 
ceeded Adams after 1868, and he mentions them all with 
hardly a word of comment: Reverdy Johnson, Motley, Low- 
ell, Whitelaw Reid, Evarts, Pierrepont, Phelps. The literary 
men of America, Henry Adams, E. L. Pierce, Mrs. Stowe, 
Whittier, Longfellow, and Henry James, all sought him out 
in London and wrote to him. The newspaper men of New 
York, Smalley, Becker, Raymond, as well as the London 
writers, Lucas, Lecky, and others, all interviewed him. 

The poet Whittier sent with letters of introduction all 
the traveling Quakers of New England to call. But religious 
men of all denominations felt they must stop to talk to 
Bright: Moody and Sankey, Evangeline Booth, Dr. Collier, 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Payne, a colored bishop, spiritualists, 
and the leaders of the Salvation Army. 

Likewise Cyrus W. Field and all the Yankee inventors 
felt that John Bright would be interested in their work. 
They called to show an American churn, a new spinning and 
weaving device, and railroad-stop improvement. 

Men of all nations and all races visited him: Bismarck, 
Mazzinni, Garibaldi, Frederick Douglass, the East Indians. 
Those with a cause to plead sought John Bright, whether 
advocates of trade unions, temperance, women’s suffrage, 
abolition of capital punishment or of slavery. He was not 
in sympathy with all of them, but he was courteous and 
listened with perhaps an open mind, eager to learn of other 
lands. The sufferings of the Irish, the Indian, or the Egyp 
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tian all aroused J. Bright; but while seeking the franchise for 
the working man, he has no wish to give it to women. He 
also opposed the ten-hour day. 

Although Bright seldom went to bed until three, one 
wonders how he found time in the twenty-four hours for all 
this intercourse with others. But since he lived simply in 
lodgings, keeping the dear wife and children quietly at 
One Ash in Rochedale, he was free from the family duties 
and the rites of hospitality. Judging by his diary, hardly 
a day passed without an invitation from a noble lord to an 
important dinner. 

The diary carefully records the names of those by whom 
he sat and talked. His seat at table he notes, usually one 
of high honor. There were dinners at the Reform Club too, 
and always Bright was meeting and talking with the great 
people of the world, from the Queen down to his fellow 
Mill Quakers from Manchester. Always he is listening, read 
ing classics, and learning. From other sources one gets the 
idea that Bright, the cotton manufacturer, was merely tol 
erated in London official circles, but Bright gives few signs 
of that toleration. In his later years queen and princes, par 
liamentarians, and rich people were clamorous for Bright. 

The one great friendship of his life was with Richard 
Cobden, but Cobden died early in his career. In his later 
years Bright became an admirer and a strong political sup 
porter of Gladstone. Gladstone’s treacheries on the Irish 
question drove Bright at last out of the Cabinet into the re 
tirement of a quiet seat and even to silence in Parliament. 

The great mental strength, as well as the kindliness of 
the man, made itself felt in his large family circle, in his 
district, in Parliament, the court, the press; and it spread 
abroad to other lands. One cannot forego the remark that 
with such men as legislators in every land, the world might 
perhaps be freed from war and many other miseries. 

Saran A. WALLACE 

Washington, D.C. 


Letters of John IIT, King of Portugal, 1521-1557. The Portu 
guese Text edited with an introduction by J. D. M. Ford. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1931. xxx, 408 pp. 
Illus. 2 

A History of Spanish Literature. By Ernest Mérimée. Trans 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by S. Griswold Morley 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1930. xv, 635 pp. 
Illus. $4. 

Meet the Spaniards. In which Spain is seen primarily through 
the Life of the Spanish People. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1931. 330 pp 
Illus. $3. 

Silver Seas and Golden Cities. A Joyous Journey through 
Latin Lands. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. Horace Live 
right, New York, 1931. ix, 333 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

The letters published in the first volume are in manuseript 
in the library of Harvard University. They number 372 and 
are with a few exceptions from John IIT of Portugal to his 
finance minister, Antonio de Ataide, who served in that 
capacity from 1530 to 1557. With the exception of 23 letters 
all are printed here for the first time. The first of the let 
ters bears the date of October 13, 1528 while the latest date 
of any letter is February 20, 1557, two being undated. The 
correspondence covers a wide range of subjects but much 
new light is thrown on the Portuguese in Africa, in the 
East, and in America, and incidentally on the character of 
John himself. All historians of Portuguese colonization will 
be considerably benefited by the editing of these letters 
which has been done in a most intelligent fashion, for Dr 
Ford has acquitted himself weil of a difficult task. 

Literature frequently furnishes both the logical approach 
and the key to an understanding of the history and civiliza 
tion of any one country. Certainly one of the most inter 
esting and at the same time one of the most helpful meth 
ods of approaching Spanish history and Hispanic American 
history is through the literature of both regions. This fact 
has been realized by Dr. J. D. M. Ford in his Main Current 
in Spanish Literature. And while the author of the second 
volume under review deals strictly with the mother country, 
he likewise assists the student to account 
in Spanish American life. 


for certain traits 


The new edition of Mérimée’s work has been carefully 
revised, translated, and brought down to date, and has been 
issued in a form suitable for a textbook. The arrangement 
throughout is chronological and logical, and therefore easy 
to follow. The style is simple and clear. History, art, and 
literature have been briefly correlated. Special bibliographi- 
cal material is contained in footnotes, while at the end of 
the volume is a bibliography of general references. The work 
thus forms a handy guide and quick reference to Spanish 
literature, and it may be used as such by students and 
teachers with the utmost facility and profit. 

Because Spain is not like other European countries, and 
because it has “more unmodern, untouched, and unspoiled 
‘novelties’ to offer than any other country,” one must, in 
order to understand it, go to Spain and meet the Spaniards. 
In this way only can an idea of Spain, “built up from na- 
tionalistic misconceptions and misjudgments, book reading, 
newspaper reports, and first-hand and second-hand hearsay” 
be overcome. 

The author of the third volume went to Spain not as the 
average American tourist in critical haste, but with plenty 
of time to see everything and with sufficient tolerance to en- 
joy every minute of his stay. For this reason he has been 
able to uncover the soul of the people. He has penetrated 
behind their walls and into their patios which he calls a 
“living core, a glowing center of life and beauty, of in- 
timacy and emotion, a place of sunny warmth and cooling 
shade, of flowers, of heart and soul.” In consequence of his 
attitude he has met the people and learned to understand 
them, and his book is an appreciation of the Spanish race. 
Certainly he has set a most excellent example for other 
\merican tourists to follow in their peripatetic wanderings 
about Europe. 

Mrs. Keyes, like Mr. Phillips, was an unhurried traveler 
through the Iberian peninsula and South America. And she 
likewise saw with sympathetic eyes the customs and cos- 
tumes of this branch of the Latin peoples. In her travels 
in South America she visited all of the states except Colom 
hia. She traveled by water, land, and air, and wherever she 
went she met many important persons. Her accounts of local 
scenery and modes of living are both interesting and inti 
mate. The book can be read with profit by any one contem- 
plating a first journey to South America. For those who 
cannot enjoy such an adventure, the book will furnish an 
ideal voyage to a land of dreamy reality. 

A. Curtis Witcous 

George Washington University 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Edited by 

J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, and A. Benians. Vol. vi, 
and Newfoundland. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. Pp. xxi, 939. $9.50. 


Canada 


The present volume is worthy of the prominent place it 
should take in this notable series on the history of the 
British Empire. It is the most up-to-date scholarly survey, 
as well as the best single-volume treatment of the subject 
now available. This is the fourth major conspectus of Cana- 
dian history within the past two decades, which is a strik- 
ing tribute to the increasing interest in this field. More and 
more attention is being attracted to it, especially in this 
country, for Canada occupies a strategic position in world 
politics as the liaison nation between America and Britain. 
Furthermore, her story offers many instructive features 
to the student of modern developments, and this compara 
tively young country has the advantage of an exceptionally 
large corps of well-trained and competent scholars as inter 
preters. 

Although less voluminous than the Canada and its Prov 
inces series, the present work embodies the results of more 
recent researches, is ample in scope and rich in detail, and is 
more accessible to the student. To secure an adequate level 
of scholarship in a study of such sweep has necessitated 
making it a coéperative undertaking. This involves serious 
difficulties—the apportionment of emphasis, avoidance of 
duplication, maintenance of an even level of excellence and a 
certain unity of treatment—but in the reviewer's opinion 
the editors have solved these problems with remarkable suc- 
cess. There are thirty-seven contributors, all of whose names 
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“The class response is much greater with this book. . . . Subject matter retained by 
the student is greater, due in no small measure to the interesting style, easy vocabulary, 


and able choice of words.” 


“What makes this history comprehensible to the high school student . . . is the author's 
boldness in laying out sharply the essential lines of descent which link contemporary 


civilization with the past.” 
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had a course in early history.” 
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inspire confidence, and many of whom have long been recog- 
nized masters of their respective fields. A selection merely at 
random includes such names as W. P. M. Kennedy (who is 
also advisory editor for the volume), O. D. Skelton, Hon. 
Thomas Chapais, Chester Martin, the late Adam Shortt, 
Stewart Wallace, and D. A. McArthur. A feature which ren 
ders this an essential reference work for serious students and 
teachers of Canadian history is the seventy-three-page bib 
liography, the work mainly of Prof. R. G. Trotter, which in- 
cludes both references to the primary sources and best gen- 
eral works, and also selected reading list for each chapter. 
There is an ample index. 

In keeping with the tradition of the various Cambridge 
historical series, the work inclines to be encyclopaedic in 
tone, yet interpretation has not been neglected, and the style 
is on the whole lucid and entertaining. Furthermore the 
collaborators have succeeded in discussing in dispassionate 
fashion a field which has been in many respects a highly 
controversial one. For instance, Professor Burt’s treatment 
of the Quebec Act is in marked contrast to the uncritical 
eulogy or denunciation it has frequently evoked. Three only 
of the thirty-three chapters (or rather sections) are devoted 
specifically to Newfoundland, but the interrelation of Brit 
ain’s oldest colony and her senior Dominion appears at vari- 
ous other points in the narrative. The newer trend in Cana- 
dian history writing is shown in the allotment of only one 
hundred and forty-five pages to happenings prior to the 
conquest, and in the devotion of adequate attention to cul 
tural and economic developments as such. Moreover politi- 
cal events are discussed in relation to the more significant 
factors underlying them; there is a still more rigid sub- 
ordination in the case of military oceurrences. Almost half 
the volume is assigned to the period since Confederation. 
The chief emphasis throughout is quite fittingly placed on 
constitutional and economic development. 

There will be doubts as to whether adequate consideration 
has been given to French Canada on the one hand or to 
Canadian-American relations on the other. A separate sec- 
tion has properly been assigned to French-Canadian cultural 


development, but the romantic features of the pre-conquest 
period have certainly led to overemphasis heretofore, and 
the subsequent political and economic relations of the two 
peoples have been too interdependent for separate treatment 
by historians. As for the United States, the underlying 
causes as well as the events of 1812-14, subsequent attempts 
at annexation, boundary questions, and commercial relations 
in the past receive suitable consideration. Perhaps an in- 
terpretative section on Canadian-American relations, empha- 
sizing the remarkably enhanced economic interdependence of 
the two countries since the War, should have been included 
to parallel that on imperial relations. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, nevertheless, that this phase marks the opening of an 
entirely new chapter, or rather volume, in Canada’s story, so 
that discussion of it belongs to the realm of prophecy rather 
than history. 
A. Gorvon Dewny 
Union College 


Industrial Evolution. By N. S. B. Gras. Harvard University 

Press, Cambridge, 1930. 259 pp. 

A book from the pen of N. S. B. Gras, Straus Professor 
of Business History at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration is to be considered carefully, for 
past works by this scholar have created for him an enviable 
reputation. Contrary to what one might expect from a knowl- 
edge of Professor Gras’s previous books, /ndustrial Evolu- 
tion is a brief sketch of industrial development from early 
ancient times to the present. The author intended the book 
for the general reader rather than for the scholar, but his 
failure to be racy in his style will undoubtedly mean that 
the volume’s field will be college history survey courses. 

The greater part of Industrial Evolution is devoted to 
the period from the industrial revolution to the present, but 
the first seven chapters (90 pp.) deal with the earlier period. 
Special chapters are given over to a consideration of indi- 
vidual industries (iron, steel, cotton, shoe, chemical, and 
electrical) in America and Europe. The history from 1844 
to 1980 of a single American factory provides an opportunity 
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for discussing American industrial developments. Because of 
the extreme brevity of the work the ten-page chapters on 
government aid and art in industry are almost useless ex- 
cept for the beginner. Every specialist will find the book 
lacking in many items that seem worthy of inclusion. For 
example, planned economy seems to be a matter worthy of 
every student’s attention and could have been included in the 
chapter on Government Aid. 

Professor Gras has a tendency to introduce new terms 
into the jargon of economic history—terms which often do 
not add to clarity. His style is on the whole clear and or- 
ganization of his material is excellent. 

Suernern B. Crovucn 

Columbia University 


The Children of Mu. By James Churchward. Ives Washburn, 
New York, 1931. 266 pp. Illus. $3. 

The History of the Maya from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Thomas Gann and J. Eric Thompson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1931. x, 264 pp. Illus. 
$2.50. 

The Magic and Mysteries of Mexico, or the Arcane Secrets 
and Occult Lore of the Ancient Mexicans and Maya. By 
Lewis Spence. David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 
1931. 288 pp. Illus. $6. 

Every few years the world is startled by a new theory, 
or an old one revamped, concerning the origin of early man. 
And now comes an author to prove that the Garden of Eden 
was in the Continent of Mu (pronounced “Moo”), and that 
from it man spread to all parts of the world. This region 
it is alleged was a great island in the Pacific ocean extend- 
ing some 6,000 miles from east to west and 3,000 miles from 
north to south with its center along the Equator. It existed 
more than 20,000 years ago, but about 10,000 n.c. it sank into 
the sea as sections of other continents were formed. 

In a previous volume entitled The Lost Continent of Mu 
Mr. Churchward described the island’s civilization. In the 
present volume he depicts the colonial enterprises of the 
citizens of Mu, shows where they located their colonies in 
America, Africa, Europe, and Asia, and traces the routes 
they took to reach their destination. For students of His 
panie American history the book will be of interest because 
it offers another explanation for the origin of the Maya, the 
Aztecs, the Incas, and their predecessors, and because it 
attempts to show the relationship of these civilizations to 
similar civilizations in Egypt, India, Mesopotamia, etc. 

The author claims that his conclusions are the result of 
more than a half-century of research in all parts of the 
world, but his theories are so fantastic, the presentation so 
disjointed and sophomoric in composition with innumerable 
repetitions, and the statements so dogmatic, that instead of 
carrying conviction his book proves distressingly discon 
certing and tends to make the reader, before many pages 
are turned, an opponent of his views. And some readers 
may even feel that their intelligence is being insulted, for 
this man is the “Trader Horn” of pseudo-historians; he is 
conversant in all fields and finally concludes his book with a 
chapter dealing with the cosmic forces. To this extent, per 
haps, the work may be found stimulating. There are a num 
ber of sketch maps, symbolic drawings, and interesting 
photographs although there is no bibliography and no in 
dex. 

The student of the history of Pre-Columbian America 
has long felt the need for a history of the Maya Indians. 
But until recently such a history could not have been writ 
ten. Indeed even now only a brief summary is possible for 
much concerning these natives is still clouded in darkness 
and may perhaps remain so forever. The chief obstacle in 
the path of the Maya historian lies in the fact that very 
little native literature survived the conquest, and even this 
little cannot yet be read with certainty. Yet Mr. Gann, re 
cently in charge of the British Museum expedition to Cen 
tral America, and Mr. Thompson, the Assistant Curator of 
the Field Museum in Chicago, have presented the latest 
knowledge concerning this most highly civilized race of 
American natives. Naturally they have not been dogmatic 
in asserting their own views, but they have presented the 
theories and opinions of many authorities, and have syn- 


thesized the facts as they are found in other works. 

The chapter titles indicate the scope of the work. They 
are: Origin of the Maya; History of the Old Empire; The 
History of Yucatan; Art and Architecture; Religion; Re- 
ligious Ceremonies and ‘Traditions; Daily Life, Warfare, 
Food, and Clothing; The Calendar; and the Modern Maya. 
It is thus apparent that the study is comprehensive and 
at the same time concise. 

In the first millennia p.c. an archaic people, perhaps orig- 
inally from Asia, appear to have inhabited the northern 
plateaus extending from Mexico to South America where 
they practiced an intensive agriculture. A group of these 
people seem to have migrated to the low coastal region 
about the PAnuco river in Mexico where, because of the 
warm climate and the fertile soil, they developed rapidly 
a high state of civilization. Shortly before the opening of 
the Christian era a portion of this group migrated south- 
ward and eastward into what is now Guatemala, founding 
their first great city, Uaxactun, in the first century a.p. From 
this center they spread over Yucatan and northern Central 
America and rapidly advanced to an astonishing civiliza- 
tion which had its apogee about 500 a.v. Space forbids a de 
tailed summary of the facts of the volume but a careful 
reading of the book will amply repay anyone, while for 
those who wish to delve deeper into the subject, a reading 
of a number of the references in the brief bibliography will 
supply more detailed and technical knowledge. 

The third volume, so far as it concerns magic, astrology, 
witchcraft, demonology, symbolism, augury, superstition, 
and occult lore of Mexico and Central America, will be found 
admirably to supplement the Golden Bough of Sir James 
Frazer. It is the first time that such knowledge has been as- 
sembled in a single volume dealing with these sections of 
America, and it is the result of thirty-five years of research 
in the archaeology and ethnology of the early inhabitants 
of America. Here are shown the relations between religions 
and magical belief, the likeness between the philosophy of 
dualism in America and Persia, the similarity in the native 
American systems of initiation with the European wisdom- 
religions, the points in common between primitive Mexican, 
primitive Iberian, and Druid-Britain witchcraft, and the 
similarity between the magical and mystical books of the 
Aztecs and Mayas and their arcane philosophy. 

There is considerably too much detail in this book to 
make a summary possible, but the underlying principles of 
the primitive religions of these peoples are brought to light 
and analyzed, and the similarities with other primitive be- 
liefs are clearly shown sometimes by the dramatic use of 
fiction portrayal. The sixteen illustrations are well chosen 
but a bibliography is lacking. 

A. Curtis Witeus 
Washington 


George University 


Book Notes 


A second edition of The Revolutionary Idea in France 
1789-1871 by Godfrey Elton (Edward Arnold & Co., London, 
1931) is justified by the fact that it is a successful attempt 
to present a synthesis of certain leading elements in a period 
of French history that is more often described than under- 
stood. Mr. Elton’s work is not a narrative of events, though 
many of them are mentioned. Nor is it a discussion of any 
philosophy of history, with the various French revolutions 
as illustrative material. Rather it is an effort to trace from 
1789 to 1871 the ideas that arose from and shaped the social, 
political, and economic flux in France. In the revolution of 
1789, Mr. Elton sees “a movement for order and equality, 
brought to its crucial moment partly because a despotic gov- 
ernment had begun to reform, partly because a new class 
was tasting power.” After both Mirabeau and the Girondins 
had failed, the Jacobins instituted a dictatorship in the name 
of the people and succeeded in achieving one of the great 
aims, equality. It was left for a however, firmly to 
fix on France both equality and order. Whether he is thought 
of as having organized the ancien régime or as having con- 
solidated the Revolution seems to Mr. Elton immaterial. In 
such a view the French Revolution includes both action and 
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reaction. It is composed equally of the Terror and the Ven- 
deé, the emigrés and the Jacobins, Marat and Charlotte Cor 
day. The Bourbon restoration meant that the Revolution 
passed to the defensive stage. The Revolution of 1830 was 
made possible and inevitable because the middle classes were 
determined to lay once and for all the ghost of the inequality 
and disorder of the ancien régime. ‘The uprising of 1848 
marked a change. Its antecedents were more economic than 
political. It sought in the modern spirit the redistribution 
of wealth, though its course was disturbed and shadowed 
over by a residue of the older revolutionary idea. Napoleon 
III was tolerated since he was expected to protect property 
and might, like his uncle, secure glory. But glory did not 
come and order was not enough. Nor was the new industrial 
proletariat to be satisfied by the establishment of a republic. 
Again as in 1848 it rose, and again it was crushed when 
the Commune of 1871 was put down in blood. Thus Mr. Elton 
distinguishes between two French revolutions, that of 1789 
for order and equality which came to full power in 1830 
and owed its success to the fact that it was really national 
in scope, and that of 1848 and 1871, economic in origin 
and a failure because it was supported by only a small 
minority of the people. C.W.C, 


An interesting, because odd, piece of psuedo-historical 
writing is General Charles H. Sherrill’s Bismarck and Musso 
lini (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1931, xxi, 304 pp.). The 
General, meeting Mussolini in 1923, was astonished at the 
Italian’s knowledge of things pertaining to Bismarck. Soon, 
too, Mr. Sherrill thought he saw some striking similarities 
and some equally striking dissimilarities between the two 
statesmen. He therefore proceeded to sketch a series of 
twenty-five episodes in the life of each of the heroes. ‘These 
sketches, as presented in the book under review, it was 
hoped, would not only afford pleasurable reading, but also 
enable us “who are contemporary observers of Mussolini’s 
crusade to make Italians of to-day produce a greater Italy 
of tomorrow ... by contrasting it with known developments 
of Bismarck’s similar policy, conjecture something of the 
Italy that is to be.” The word-pictures are entertaining, if 
not always accurate, but some of the deductions are little 
short of bizarre. Thus, in speaking of Mussolini the author 
remarks (p. 240) that “it is only natural for him (Musso 
lini) that each bit of policy should fit into place to form 
with others a larger picture” since “the Duce was born 
not far from Ravenna, and early looked upon its wealth 
of primitive mosaics!’ The General’s contacts with many 
prominent persons in European diplomatic circles, however, 
make it possible for him to include a number of interesting 
anecdotes and sidelights. 


Caroline Frederick has translated from the German Three 
Thousand Years of Rome by Dunbar von Kalckreuth (Al 
fred A. Knopf. New York. 1930). It is frankly addressed 
to the ae ex reader. It is a blend of historical romance 
and pseudo-historical philosophy, frequently relieved by ca- 
pable and colorful narrative writing. The author attempts 
to set down a sketch of Roman life in every century from 
Romulus to Mussolini. He has appended to various exposi 
tory chapters an imaginary picture of the daily experiences 
of the Roman people. The total effect is that of an historical 
rhapsody in purple. One reads of a “brooding world spirit” 
behind “a great design.” At the birth of Rome “the universe 
itself seemed to be in labour, the sun to be forever ex 
tinguished, while deep night rolled over the Latium plains.” 
Obviously, serious criticism is out of order. Notes at the 
end give an air of erudition. The index is far from complete. 


Dr. Max Winkler’s Investments of United States Capital 
in Latin America (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1929, 
297 pp.) is a highly significant analysis of the economic hold 
enjoyed by United States companies in twenty-three of the 
Latin American republics. There is, first, an interesting 
chapter on the character of Latin American economic life. 
This is followed by a lucid description of the complications 
and intricacies attending international investment proceed 
ings. Then comes a series of summaries on the size and re 
sources of each of the countries under consideration, on 





the status of its public finance, on its trade and absorption 
of foreign capital, and on the particular interests of the 
United States. There are some sixty illuminating tables, 
showing .everything from the holdings of the United Fruit 
Company down to the public debt of Salvador and the 
names of the sugar companies in Cuba. In an excellent Ap- 
pendix are given comparative statistics of the trade, com- 
merce, and investments of the United States and Great 
Britain in Latin America in 1913, 1927, and 1929, Finally, 
there is a ten-page list showing the capital, territories, and 
affiliations of American oil companies in Latin America. 


In the preface to the second impression of his State 
Rights in the Confederacy (The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1931. xi, 290 pp.) first published in 1925 Professor 
Frank L. Owsley states that his continued researches in 
the field of Confederate history have unearthed nothing that 
would weaken the fundamental conclusions incorporated in 
the first printing of the volume, namely, that the Confed- 
eracy failed from internal causes rather than from the 
effects of blockade or other external causes. The only change 
he would make were he rewriting the book would be to em- 
phasize the irritability of President Davis, due to frail 
health, as a factor for his quarrels with Brown, Vance, and 
others. 


In his monographic study, The South as a Conscious Mi 
nority, 1789-1861, A Study in Political Thought (The New 
York University Press, New York, 1930, x, 315 pp.) Pro- 
fessor Jesse T. Carpenter shows how during the seven dec- 
ades preceding the Civil War the South as a conscious mi- 
nority evolved four fairly distinct phases of political 
thought in its efforts to protect its particular interests. The 
sources out of which these four major phases developed 
were the principle of local self-government (1789-1820), the 
principle of concurrent voice (1820-1850), the principle of 
constitutional guarantees (1850-1860), and the principle of 
independence which was so intensively advanced from the 
election of Lincoln to the outbreak of the Civil War. These 
epochs of political thought though chronological, more or 
less overlapped. The author has quoted freely from source 
material and his bibliography is exhaustive. 


In his volume Civil War Prisons, A Study in War Psy- 
chology (Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 1930, xi, 
290 pp.) Professor William Best Hesseltine has essayed an 
unbiased examination of prisons and prisoners during the 
Civil War. The task is well done. During the first years 
of the war prisoners both North and South were well treated 
by their captors. After the cessation of exchanges under 
the cartel system to which a chapter is devoted, the prisons 
of the South became crowded and this fact coupled with 
the increasing poverty of the Confederacy resulted in ex- 
cessive suffering among those confined at Libby, Belle Isle, 
Andersonville, Florence, and other Southern prisons and 
stockades. This suffering, the North believed, was the result 
of intentional ill-treatment and as a consequence prisoners 
in Northern prisons were by way of retaliation deliberately 
ill-treated. In accounting for the disproportionate amount 
of space devoted to Southern prisons the author observes 
that the prison system of the North, if such it may be 
called, was vastly superior to that of the South. In his last 
chapter entitled “The Aftermath” he indicates how the 
psychosis engendered in the minds of the people during 
the conflict long endured and even as yet has not entirely 
disappeared, 


Too much cannot be said in praise of Professor Kathleen 
Bruce’s scholarly and interesting volume Virginia Iron 
Manufacture in the Slave Era (The Century Company, New 
York, 1930, xiii, 482 pp.). Based almost entirely upon Vir- 
ginia State Manuscripts, Richmond newspapers, and above 
all upon manuscripts of the Tredegar Iron Works, the chief 
munition factory of the Confederacy, this volume is not only 
a distinct contribution to the literature of American history 
but an admirable model for every research worker inter- 
ested in constructive historical scholarship in the as yet 
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little exploited ficld of social and economic history. At the 
outset Professor Bruce traces the origin and growth of the 
iron industry in Virginia from the beginnings of the colony 
through the Revolutionary War. She then shows how in 
the eighteen-thirties the industry, following a decline, took 
on new life, and how for a decade or more after 1848 the 
Richmond coal and iron works, thanks largely to the sagac- 
ity and business acumen of Joseph Reid Anderson, not only 
attracted nation-wide attention but threatened to rival those 
of the Pittsburgh district. In her concluding chapter she 
furnishes abundant proof that without the Virginia coal 
mines and iron mills the Confederacy would have ended 
much earlier than it did. The volume completely explodes 
two long-persistent historical generalizations which have 
found almost universal acceptance; namely, that the South 
in 1861 contained no factories, no mills, no mechanics and 
that slaves could not be used successfully in other than agri- 
cultural enterprises. As a matter of fact, a strong minority 
in Virginia were engaged in manufacturing, and the lower 
South was on the eve of a manufacturing development when 
the war came. Moreover, slave labor both skilled and un- 
skilled was widely used in the Richmond iron industry. The 
volume, which was published through the assistance of the 
Revolving Funds of the American Historical Association, 
contains a map in colors of Virginia showing the chief natu- 
ral regions, the coal fields, and the approximate locations of 
the ‘ron furnaces before 1865. 


Willard L. Thorp’s little volume Economic Institutions 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928, 306 pp.) writ- 
ten for “The World Today Bookshelf” series, each of which 
is planned to meet the ever-increasing need for short, read- 
able, yet scholarly books, should be read by every person 
who wishes a better unde rstanding of the world in which 
we live. After briefly tracing the background of the Ameri- 
can economic order, Professor Thorpe ‘with remarkable clar- 
ity discusses our economic institutions under four heads: 
machine technique, the price system, private property, and 
business enterprise. In a concluding chapter he states the 


main criticisms to which our present economic order has 
been subjected, including the outstanding proposals for bet- 
terment. 


Those interested in spending a pleasant evening in gain- 
ing an acquaintanceship with the mother of the first presi- 
dent of the United States may do so by perusing the enter- 
taining pages of the little volume entitled The Mother of 
Washington (Edwin Valentine Mitchell, Hartford; Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York, 1930, 284 pp.) by Nancy Byrd 
Turner in collaboration with Sidney Gunn. While the volume 
contains little that is not accessible in other secondary works 
it is well written and brings together much scattered ma- 
terial. 


In his monographic study The Negro in Modern Indus- 
trial Society, An Analysis of the Changes in the Occupations 
of Negro Workers 1910-1920 (The Science Press, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1930, xiv, 137 pp.) Dean Dutcher briefly sketches the 


trend of the Negro population away from agriculture to 
industry. Chapters VII (The Negro at Work in Specific 


Occupations), VIII (The Negro at Work in Selected Cities), 
and IX (Occupational Progress of Negro Workers by So- 
cial-Economic Groups) are extremely informing, for they 
indicate in large measure the channels through which the 
Negro is being introduced into the industrial process. 


The revised edition of Professor Charles M. 
scholarly volume The Colonial Background of the American 
Revolution (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931, x, 
220 pp.) which was first published in 1924 contains almost 
no changes. Indeed of the four essays which comprise the 
volume only the third has been altered and that only slightly. 


Andrews’ 


One of Dr. Archer Butler Hulbert’s latest contributions to 
American historiography bears the title Soil: Its Influence 
on the History of the United States (Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1930. x, 227 pp.). In it he traces in consider- 
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A NEW APPROACH TO 
EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By E. T. SMITH 
From primitive times to the Renaissance. 
80 cents 





Applying the Unit-Mastery Plan to History == 


. to enlighten the student rather than to provide ballast for his memory.’ 
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The program of student activities suggested in the problems at the end of each unit 
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and in those concerning European history listed below, 
consists of a brief narrative presentation of the subject, an outline of the period, a 
series of questions, a series of problems providing for intensive student activities, 
Smith has worked closely under the supervision of Dr. 
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able detail the influences of soil on American settlement and 
expansion, Geological, climatic, hydrographic, and edaphic 
factors are also stressed. The last thirteen chapters which 
discuss the soil and correlated influences on the settlement 
of the United States are especially informing. Every teacher 
of American history should read this volume. 


While the late Prof. Vernon Louis Parrington did not live 
to complete the third volume of his Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought, he had it far enough along to enable his asso- 
ciate Prof. E. V. Eby to put it into book form. Entitled 
The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America 1860-1920 
(Harcourt Brace and Company, New York, 1930. xxxix, 429 
pp-) the finished portions trace with the same scintillating 
scholarship that characterized the earlier volumes the in- 
dustrialization of America under the leadership of the Mid- 
dle Class and the rise of a critical attitude toward the ideals 
of that class. Professor Parrington shows pretty conclusively 
that the earlier age of romanticism in America has been 
superseded by one of realism grounded upon science. It is a 
great pity that he was not spared to complete what his- 
torians and others already recognize as a masterpiece. The 
volume contains an appreciative biographical sketch of Pro- 
fessor Parrington from the pen of Professor Eby. 


Dr. Sadie Bell’s fat monograph entitled The Church, the 
State, and Education in Virginia (The Science Press Print- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, 1930. xii, 796 pp.) offers an ex- 
planation of present-day attitudes toward the problem of 
religion in education and the relation of the church and 
the state to that problem. After meticulous research, Dr. 
Bell concludes that three political philosophies, namely, 
union, separation, and coéperation without legal alliance, 
have prevailed in Virginia in the course of the last three 
hundred years, The first prevailed from the founding of 
the colony to the Revolution, the second from the separa- 
tion from Great Britain to the Civil War, and the third 
from the Civil War to the present. In her preface, Dr. Bell 
tells us that every attempt has been made to get at the 
sources and anyone who examines this volume in detail 
will not doubt that she has succeeded. What she has done 
will not need to be done again. One wishes, however, that 
the author’s sentences might at times be shorter. 


In an effort to throw light on the methods employed by 
authors of significant contributions to social science, the So- 
cial Science Research Council have compiled a case book 
Methods in Social Science (The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1931. xiii, 822 pp.). The book presents fifty-three au- 
thoritative interpretations of the methods employed in more 
than sixty outstanding contributions to social science. Each 
interpretation is the work of a specialist in his subject. The 
volume should prove highly valuable to social scientists. It 
is edited by Prof. Stuart A. Rice of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Perhaps no greater tribute can come in this world to any 
teacher than that recently paid to a distinguished member 
of the faculty of Yale University. Bearing the title Lssays 
in Colonial History Presented to Charles McLean Andrews 
by his Students (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931. 
xvi, 345 pp.), twelve essays dealing with various phases of 
American colonial history have been gathered together in 
book form. Prof. Nellie Neilson of Mount Holyoke College 
contributes the introduction and Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
dean of the historical guild, the prefatory note. The essays, 
all based upon original sources, fall into four groups. Group 
one deals with conditions of land-holding under English 
and Dutch charters. The second group includes administra- 
tive and constitutional studies in connection with the govern- 
ment of the colonies. The third group concerns economic 
developments on the continent and in the West Indies. The 
concluding essay discusses some of the political ideals of the 
colonial period as they were realized in the Old Northwest. 
Professor Andrews may well be proud of the compliment. 
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Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
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Listen ny Cuaries A. Covtoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Allen, Charles E. History of Dresden, Maine, . . . from its 
earliest settlement to 1900. Augusta, Me.: Dept. of Educ.; 
894 pp.; $10.00. 

Barrett, Don C. The greenbacks and resumption of specie 
payments, 1862-1879. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
269 pp.; $3.00. 

Bartholomew, Henry S. K. Pioneer history of Elkhart Co., 
Indiana. Goshen, Ind.: Goshen Printery; 353 pp.; $3.00. 

Black Book (The) or Book of Misdemeanors in King’s Col- 
lege, New York, 1771-1775. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 
17 pp. 

Bogart, E. L. and Browne, R. B. Workbook in economic his- 
tory of the American people; form A. N.Y.: Longmans; 
79 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; 80 cents. 

Bolton, Ethel S., compiler. Immigrants to New England, 
1700-1775. Salem, Mass.: Essex Inst.; 235 pp.; $5.00. 

Bolton, Herbert E. Anza’s California expeditions. 5 vols. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of Calif. Press; 2398 pp.; $25.00 
set. 

Bowen, Clarence W. The history of Woodstock, Connecti- 
cut; vol. 3. Norwood, Mass.: Plimpton Press; 713 pp.; 
$15.00. 

Burnham, Smith. The story of America. Phila.: Winston; 
672 pp.; $2.50. 

Callahan, Ellen E. Hadley: a study of the development of a 
typical New England town, 1659-1930. Northampton, 
Mass.: Smith Coll. Lib.; 106 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; 75 cents. 

Casner, M. B., and Gabriel, R. H. Exploring American His- 
tory. N.Y.: Harcourt; 812 pp.; $1.96. 

Chabot, Frederic C. Alamo, altar of Texas liberty. San An- 
tonio, Tex.: Naylor Pr. Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St.; 149 pp.; 
$2.00. 

Chabot, Frederick C. San Antonio and its beginnings. San 
Antonio, Tex.: Author; 403 Madison St.; 130 pp.; $2.00. 
Chappelle, Howard I. The Baltimore clipper; its origin and 
development. Salem, Mass.: Marine Research Soc.; 204 

pp.; $10.00. 

Chitwood, Oliver P. A history of colonial America. N.Y.: 
Harper; 824 pp.; $3.75. 

Clark, Jane P. Deportation of aliens from the United States 
to Europe. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 524 pp.; $5.00. 
Clark, Manor G. and Gordy, W. F. The first three hundred 

years in America. N.Y.: Scribner; 448 pp.; $1.20. 

Connecticut Historical Society. Some early records and docu- 
ments of and relating to the town of Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, 1639-1703. Hartford, Conn.: Author; 227 pp.; $4.00. 

Cowles, Julia. The diaries of Julia Cowles; a Connecticut 
record, 1797-1803. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 107 pp.; 
$2.00. 

Coy, Owen C. The great trek; (The gold-rush of ’49). Los 
Angeles: Powell Pub. Co.; 349 pp. (12 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 
Dale, Edward FE. and Rader, J. L., editors. Readings in 
Oklahoma history. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson; 878 pp.; 

$4.00. 

Ellison, Robert S. Independence Rock; the great record of 
the desert. Casper, Wyoming: Natrona Co. Hist. Soc.; 
41 pp.; 50 cents. 

Engelhardt, Zephryin. San Buenaventura; the mission by the 
sea. Santa Barbara, Calif.: Mission Santa Barbara; 175 
pp.; $1.75. 

Fssays in Colonial history, presented to Charles McLean 
Andrews by his students. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 
361 pp.; $5.00. 

Evans, Charles. American bibliography; vol. II, 1796-1797. 
Chicago: Author; 1413 Pratt Blvd., Rogers Park; 399 pp.; 
$25.00. 

Fuller, George W. A history of the Pacific Northwest. N.Y.: 
Knopf; 399 pp.; $5.00. 


Fuller, Hugh N., and others. Criminal justice in Virginia. 
N.Y.: Century Co.; 204 pp.; $2.25. 

Garrison, Elisha E. Roosevelt, Wilson, and the Federal Re- 
serve Law. Boston: Christopher Pub. House; 367 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Green, Fletcher M. Studies in Confederate leadership. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: Univ. of N.C. Press; 47 pp.; 50 cents. 

Gregory, John G. History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 4 vols. 
Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co.; $40.00. 

Hafen, LeRoy R. and Ghent, W. J. Broken hand: the life 
story of Thomas Fitzpatrick, chief of the mountain men. 
Denver, Colo.: Old West Pub. Co., 3331 E. 14th Ave.; 
316 pp.; $5.00. 

Hart, Albert B., editor. Commonwealth history of Massa- 
chusetts, 5 vols. N.Y.: States History Co., 156 Fifth Ave.; 
3216 pp.; $47.50. 

Hart, A. B. and Schuyler, W. M., editors. The American 
year book, 1930. N.Y.: Amer. Year Book Corp., 229 W. 
43d St.; 887 pp.; $7.50. 

Hinsdale, Wilbert B. The first people of Michigan [The 
a Indians]. Ann Arbor, Mich.: G. Wahr; 178 pp.; 

1.50. 

Hitchins, Fred. H. The Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
mission. Phila.: Univ. of Pa, Press; 362 pp. (13 p. bibl.) ; 
$3.00. 

Hockett, Homer C. Introduction to research in American 
history. N.Y.: Macmillan; 182 pp. (16 p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 
Humphrey, Edward F. An economic history of the United 

States. N.Y.: Century Co.; 648 pp.; $3.75. 

Irwin, Ray W. The diplomatic relations of the United States 
with the Barbary powers, 1776-1816. Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
Univ. of N.C. Press; 225 pp. (9 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Knight, Lucian L. History of Fulton County, Georgia. At- 
lanta, Ga.: A, H. Cawston, 1111 Healy Bldg.; 514 pp.; 
$10.00. 

Lamkie, William. Johnson, 
Author; 165 pp.; $1.00. 
Lasker, Bruno. Filipino immigration to continental United 
States and to Hawaii. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press; 

467 pp.; $4.00. 

Lebeson, Anita L. Jewish pioneers in America 
N.Y.: Brentano’s; 372 pp. (27 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Levinger, Lee Joseph. A history of the Jews in the United 
States. Cincinnati: Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations; 573 pp.; $4.00. 

Lillie, Leo C. Historic Grand Haven and Ottawa County 
[Michigan]. Grand Haven, Mich.: Author; 414 pp.; $3.00. 

Lister, Jeremy. Concord fight; being so much of the narra- 
tive of Jeremy Lister ... as pertains to his services on 
the 19th of April, 1775, [etc.]. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press; 60 pp.; $1.50. 

Lloyd, Everett. Law west of the Pecos; the story of Roy 
Bean. San Antonio, Tex.: University Press, 419 Main 
Ave.; 168 pp.; $2.50. 

Lynskey, Elizabeth M. The beginnings of our nation. N.Y.: 
C. E. Merrill; 286 pp.; $1.12. 

—— The making of our nation. N.Y.: C. E. Merrill; 287 pp.; 
$1.12. 

McCormick, Cyrus. The century of the 
Houghton, Mifflin; 321 pp.; $3.50. 

Mace, W. H. and Hannig, W. A. My country, the men who 
made it. Vol. 2. Chicago: Rand, McNally; 262 pp. 

Marquis, Thomas B. A warrior who fought with Custer. 
Minneapolis: Midwest Co.; 391 pp.; $3.00. 

Marx, Ellie M. Virginia and the Virginians [a school his- 
tory]. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.; 303 pp.; $1.00. 

Millis, Walter. The martial spirit; a study of our war with 
Spain. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin; 439 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; 


Vermont. Johnson, Vermont: 


1492-1848. 


reaper. Boston: 


| Mitchell, Robert S.], editor. The founding of Massachu- 
setts; a selection from the sources of the history of the 
settlement, 1628-1631. Boston: Mass. Hist. Soc.; 211 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Moss, Samuel D. American history. N.Y.: Academic Bk. Co.; 
384 pp.; 80 cents. 

Mumey, Nolie. The life of Jim Baker; trapper, scout, guide, 
and Indian fighter. Denver: World Press; 234 pp. (3 p. 
bibl.) ; $6.00. 
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Nesbitt, Paul H. The ancient Mimbrefios [New Mexico]. 
Beloit, Wis.: Logan Mus., Beloit College; 105 pp. (3 p. 
bibl.) ; $1.50. 

Owsley, Frank L. King cotton diplomacy; foreign relations 
of the Confederate States of America. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chic. Press; 628 pp. (12 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Parrish, Philip H. Before the covered wagon [history of 
Oregon Country]. Portland, Ore.: Metropolitan Press; 292 
pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Plummer, George F. History of the town of Wentworth, New 
Hampshire. Ashland, N.H.: Author; 420 pp.; $7.00. 

Rawson, Marion N. When antiques were young; a study of 
early American social customs. N.Y.: Dutton; 281 pp.; 
$5.00. 

Richardson, James McD. History of Greenville County, South 
Carolina. Atlanta, Ga.: A. H. Cawston, 1111 Healy Bldg. ; 
350 pp.; $10.00. 

Richman, Irving B. Ioway to Iowa; the genesis of a corn 
and bible commonwealth. lowa City: State Hist. Soc. of 
Iowa; 479 pp.; $4.00. 

Rowe, Henry K. Tercentenary history of Newton [Mass.| 
1630-1930. Newton, Mass.: City of Newton; 541 pp.; $2.00. 

Rugg, Harold O, Culture and education in America. N.Y.: 
Harcourt; 416 pp.; $2.75. 

Scoppa, J. R. A century of growth and progress; 296 pp. 

-- Founding a new nation; 296 pp. Chicago: Laidlaw 
Bros.; 96 cents each. 

Sharfman, Isaiah L. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
pt. 1. N.Y.: Commonwealth Fund; 333 pp.; $3.50. 

Sherwood, Henry N. Our country’s beginnings. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill; 329 pp.; 96 cents. 

Shiels, Archibald W., compiler. Early voyages to the Pacific. 
Bellingham, Wash.: Author; 68 pp. 

Southworth, G. V. and Southworth, J. V. American history, 
Book 3. Syracuse, N.Y.: Iroquois Pub. Co.; 224 pp.; 72 
cents. 

American History, Complete. Syracuse, N.Y.: Iroquois 

Pub. Co.; 464 pp.; $1.28. 





Spears, John P. Old landmarks and historic spots of Wor- 
cester, Mass. Worcester, Mass.: Commonwealth Press; 
164 pp.; $2.50. 

Stoke, Harold W. The foreign relations of the federal state. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 246 pp.; $2.25. 

Sweet, William W., compiler. Religion on the American 
frontier; the Baptists, 1783-1830; a collection of source 
material. N.Y.: Holt; 661 pp. (8 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Vannest, C. G. and Smith, H. L. Socialized history of the 
United States. N.Y.: Scribner; 710 pp.; $1.72. 

Walker, Willis H. Franco-American Commercial relations, 
1820-1850. E. Hays, Kansas: Author; 155 pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; 
$2.50. 

Waters, Willard O. Confederate imprints in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library unrecorded in previously published 
bibliographies of such material. N.Y.: Bibliographical Soe. 
of America; 91 pp. 

Webb, James J. Adventures of the Santa Fe Trade. Glen- 
dale, Calif.: A. H. Clark; 302 pp.; $6.00. 

Webb, Walter P. The Great Plains, Boston: Ginn; 540 pp.; 
$4.00. 

Wertenbaker, T. J. and Smith, D. E. The United States of 
America; a history. N.Y.: Scribner; 724 pp.; $2.00. 

Wilcox, Jerome K. United States reference publications; a 
guide to the current reference publications of the federal 
government. Boston: F. W. Faxon; 96 pp.; $1.50. 

Wilmer, Merton M. Niagara frontier; a narrative and docu- 
mentary history. 4 vols. Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co.; 
2350 pp.; $45.00. 

Wilson, M. L. and Cohan, M. Current American History. 
N.Y.: Oxford. Book Co.; 122 pp.; 48 cents. 

Wright, Edward N. Conscientious objectors in the Civil 
War. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Press; 281 pp. (14 p. bibl.); 
$3.00. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Bérard, Victor. Did Homer live? N.Y.: Dutton; 234 pp. 
$3.00. 





The third edition gives up-to-date references 

} to all recent textbooks; the outlines have been 
revised and expanded; and, most valuable of all, 

sets of comprehensive test questions have been 

added to each topic. The new edition contains 


one-fifth more pages than the old one. 


WORK-BOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE 


for 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY | 


By RAYMOND R. AMMARELL 


New edition, revised and much enlarged 








Price: Fifty cents a copy 


The Workbook contains outlines of seventeen 
major problems of American life; references to 
textbooks and to other readings for special 
projects; statistical tables and cross-ruled paper 
for making graphs; spaces for notes; outline 
maps where needed; and test questions for the 


seventeen topics. 
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Bryan, Cyril P., translator. The Papyrus Ebers. N.Y.: Apple- 
ton; 207 pp.; $3.00. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. Amulets and superstitions [Egyptian, 
Sumerian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Christian, Gnostic, and Mus- 
lim]. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 584 pp.; $12.00. 

Davies, Norman DeG. The tomb of Ken Amun at Thebes. 
2 vols. N.Y.: Metropolitan Museum; 151 pp.; $30.00 set. 

Foster, I. O. and Wesley, kK. B. Workbook in Ancient His- 
tory. N.Y.: Macmillan; 90 pp.; 40 cents. 

Goodenough, Erwin R. The church in the Roman Empire. 
N.Y.: Holt; 126 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $1.00. 

Gordon, F. G. Through Basqué to Minoan; transliterations 
and translations of the Minoan Tablets. N.Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press; 86 pp.; $3.75. 

Hemple, George. Mediterranean studies; 3. Three papers on 
the history and language of the Hittites. Stanford Univ., 
Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press; 90 pp.; $1.00. 

Johnson, Franklin P. Corinth; resuits of excavations; vol. 9, 
sculpture, 1896-1923. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
174 pp.; 35.00. 

Keith, Sir Arthur. New discoveries relating to the antiquity 
of man. N.Y.: Norton; 512 pp.; $5.00. 

Maine, Henry S. Ancient law. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 
360 pp.; 80 cents. 

Marsh, F. B. The reign of Tiberius. 
Press; 335 pp.; $5.00. 

Meissner, Bruno. Beitrige zum Assyrischen Worterbuch, I. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press; 92 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 

Mingana, Alphonse. Christian documents in Syriac, Arabic, 
and Garshuni. Boston: May & Co., 755 Boylston St.; 449 
pp.; $3.50. 

Morris, Earl H., and others. Temple of the Warriors at 
the Maya city of Chichen Itza, Yucatan. 2 vols. Wash., 
D.C.: Carnegie Inst.; 504, 170 pp.; $20.00. 

Nelson, H. H.: Hélscher, Uvo. Medinet Habu reports; 1. 
The epigraphic survey, 1928-31; 2. The architectural sur 
vey, 1929-30; third preliminary report. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chic. Press; 76 pp.; $1.00. 

Payne, Humfry. Necrocorinthia; a study of Corinthian art 
in the archaic period. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 363 pp.; 
$30.00. 

Randall-Maclver, David. Greek cities in Italy*and Sicily. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 238 pp.; $5.00. 

Richmond, I. A. The city wall of Imperial Rome. N.Y.: Ox 
ford Univ. Press; 293 pp.; $15.00. 

Robinson, David M. Excavations at Olynthus; pt. 4, The 
terra cottas found at Olynthus. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press; 167 pp.; $10.00. 

Ross, Sir Edward D., editor. The art of Egypt through the 
ages. N.Y.: Rudge; 354 pp.; $15.00. 

Sprengling, Martin. The alphabet, its rise and development 
from the Sinai inscriptions. Ghicago: Univ. of Chic. Press; 
82 pp.; $1.00. 

Sturtevant, Edgar H. Hittite glossary; words of known or 
conjectured meaning with Sumerian ideograms and Ac- 
cadian words common in Hittite texts. Phila.: Linguistic 
Soc. of America, Univ. of Pa.; 82 pp.; $1.25. 

Sukenik, FE. L., and Mayer, L. A. The third wall of Jerusa 
lem; an account of excavations. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press; 74 pp.; $6.00. 

Wrench, Jesse E. Ancient and medieval world from the be 
ginning to the fall of Constantinople. N.Y.: Scribner; 381 
pp-; $1.80. 


N.Y.: Oxford Univ. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Allyn, Emily. Lords versus Commons; a century of conflict 
and compromise, 1830-1930. N.Y.: Century Co.; 275 pp. 
(15 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Chang, Chung-Fu. The Anglo-Japanese alliance. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press; 328 pp.; $2.75. 

Cheng, Seymour Ching-Yuan. Schemes for the federation 
of the British Empire. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 813 
pp. (8 p. bibl.) ; $5.25. 

Cheyney, Edward P. Modern English reform, from individ 
ualism to Socialism. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Press; 230 pp-; 
$2.00. 

D’ Abernon, Lord. Foreign policy. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 
20 pp.; 35 cents. 


Godfrey, Walter H. The story of architecture in England. 
Part I., from Roman times to the reformation; Part II, 
from Tudor times to the end of the Georgian period. 
N.Y.: Harper; 314 pp. ; $6.00. 

Harrison, George B. A second Elizabethan journal, being 
a record of those things most talked about during the 
years 1595-1598. N.Y.: Richard R. Smith; 412 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.) ; $6.00. 

Home, Gordon C. Old London Bridge. N.Y.: Dodd, Mead; 
400 pp.; $7.50. 

Mackie, Robert L. A short history of Scotland. N.Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press; 428 pp.; $1.75. 

Mead, William FE. The English medieval feast. 
Houghton, Mifflin; 272 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 
Morgan, R. B., editor. By-roads in history; readings in 
English social history. N.Y.: Macmillan; 191 pp. $1.00. 
Pritchard, Earl H. Anglo-Chinese relations during the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois Press; 

244 pp. (12 p. bibl.) ; $1.75. 

Realey, Charles B. The early opposition to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 1720-1727. Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. of Kansas; 280 
pp. (25 p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 

Richardson, Albert E. Georgian England, 1700-1820. N.Y.: 
Scribner; 210 pp.; $6.00. 

Roberts, D. W. An outline of the economic history of Eng- 
land. N.Y.: Longmans; 316 pp.; $1.80. 

Rogers, J. D. A historical geography of the British domin 
ions. Vol. 5, pt. 4, Newfoundland. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press; 274 pp.; $2.25. 

Roorbach, George B. International competition in the trade 
of India. N.Y.: Carnegie Kndowment for Internat. Peace; 
119 pp.; 5 cents. 

Routh, Harold V. England under Victoria. N.Y.: Harcourt; 
255 pp.; $2.00. 

Salzman, Louis F. English trade in the middle ages. 
Oxford Univ. Press; 476 pp.; $4.50. 

Sweet, Alfred H. History of England. Boston: D. C. Heath; 
807 pp.; $3.80. 

Wheeler, John. A treatise of commerce [Reproduction of an 
Elizabethan business book]. N.Y.: N.Y. Univ. Press; 495 
pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $6.00. 

Williamson, James A. The evolution of England. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press; 490 pp.; $6.00. 

Woodforde, Rev. James. The diary of a country 
vol. 5, 1797-1802. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 
$4.25. 


Boston: 


N.Y.: 


parson ; 

163 pp.; 

FUROPEAN HISTORY 

Artz, Frederick B. France under the Bourbon restoration, 
1814-1830. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 454 pp.; 
$4.50. 

Becker, Carl L. Modern History. Newark, N.J.: Silver, Bur- 
dett; 862 pp.; $2.25. 

Breshkovskaia, Katerina. Hidden springs of the Russian 
revolution; personal memoirs of Katerina Breshkovskaia. 
Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press; 390 pp.; 
$5.00. 

Carroll, Eber M. French public opinion and foreign affairs, 
1870-1914. N.Y.: Century, 356 pp.; $3.50. 

Florinsky, Michael 'T. The end of the Russian Empire. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 288 pp.; $3.00. 

Green, Frederick C. EKighteenth-century France. N.Y.: Ap- 
pleton; 228 pp.; $2.50. 

Hale, Oron J. Germany and the diplomatic revolution, 1904- 
1906. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Press; 242 pp. (12 p. bibl); 
$2.50. 

Hyde, Arthur M. Diplomatic history of Bulgaria from 1870- 
1886. Urbana, IIL: Univ. of Ill. Press; 172 pp.; $1.25. 
Marriott, John A. R. A history of Europe from 1815 to 
1923. N.Y.: Putnam; 606 pp.; $6.50. 
Moss, Samuel D. Modern History. N.Y.: 

111 5th Ave.; 820 pp.; 80 cents. 

Mowat, Robert B. Contemporary Europe and overseas, 1898 
1920. N.Y.: Macmillan; 416 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $2.90. 

Rappoport, Angelo S. History of Palestine. N.Y.: Dutton; 
368 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Reddaway, W. F., editor. Select documents of European his- 

tory, 1492-1715. Vol. 2. N.Y.: Holt; 212 pp.; $1.75. 
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McKINLEY’S WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


Sizes 32 x 44 and 32 x 48 Inches 


The Wall Outline Maps show the coast-lines and rivers of the countries and continents, 
and usually, the present boundaries of states, together with the lines of latitude and longitude. 
They contain no lettering or names. They are printed upon a specially manufactured paper of 
neutral tint and very strong texture, the best possible material for the purpose. Two gummed 
suspension rings are furnished with each map. (Extra rings, 10 cents a dozen.) 

Price. 25 cents each. (Postage or expressage extra.) 

(Maps of Philadelphia and of Pennsylvania, 30 cents each.) 


Uses of the Wall Outline Maps 

Map Construction in Class. While the students recite, or color their desk maps and out- 
line atlases, the constructive work can be done with crayon or chalk by the instructor, or by 
students under the teacher's direction and class criticism. 

Finished Maps Prepared in Advance. Finished maps illustrating facts not readily accessible 
in other forms may be presented to the class by students or teachers. 

To Record the Progress of the Class. In United States History a map may be affixed to the 
wall to show the accessions of territory as they are reached; another may be used to record 
the action with reference to slavery; another the admission of new states, etc. A Roman history 
class can show the growth of Roman territory. 

Permanent Sets of Maps. At a small expense teachers or scholars can prepare sets of colored 
geographical or historical maps, and preserve them for permanent use. 

Exhibition Purposes. The Wall Outline Maps are used in school exhibitions, in missionary 
meetings, in Sunday Schools, and in large public exhibitions. 


LIST OF WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


The Continents The United States and Sections Special Subjects 


The World (Mercator’s ; : {State boundaries and England. 
Projection ). United States tphysical features. British Isles. 
jection | 
Europe, (boundaries of 1921). United States (State boundaries only). France and England. 
Europe, (boundaries of 1914). Eastern United States. Greece and Aigean Sea. 
Asia. New England. Italy. 
Africa. Middle Atlantic States. Central Europe. 
North America. South Atlantic States. Eastern World (Greece to 
South America. Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. India). 
Australia. Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. Palestine. 
Pacific Coast and Plateau States Roman Empire. 
Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for Civil Balkan. Region. 


War). 

Philadelphia (price 30 cents), (size 40 x 
50 inches). 

Pennsylvania (price 30 cents). 


Cross-Ruled Graph Paper—Wall Size 
Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with blocks one-fifth inch 
square; serviceable in classes in economics, geography and history for depicting lines and 
curves of growth or development. They are also used in chronological charts for history classes, 
for school rosters, class lists, etc. 
Price. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reynolds, James J., and others. Old world origins of Ameri- 
can civilization. N.Y.: Noble & Noble; 256 pp.; $1.20. 

Salmon, Edward D. Imperial Spain. N.Y.: Holt; 138 pp. 
(9 p. bibl.) ; $1.00. 

Saposs, David J. The labor movement in post-war France. 
N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 526 pp. (8 p. bibl.) ; $6.00. 
Savnikov, Boris. Memoirs of a terrorist [by a terrorist leader 
under the Czarist régime]. N.Y.: Boni; 364 pp.; $3.00. 
Schmoller, Gustav. The mercantile system and its historical 

significance, N.Y.: Peter Smith; 95 pp.; $2.00. 

Siegel, William. The Paris Commune; a story in pictures. 
N.Y.: International Pamphlets; 31 pp.; 10 cents. 

Sisson, Edgar. One hundred red days; a personal chronicle 
of the Bolshevik revolution. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press; 515 pp.; %5.00. 

THE 


WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Alexander, Major Gen. Robert. Memoirs of the World War, 
1917-1918. N.Y.: Macmillan; 317 pp.; $4.00. 

Andrews, Fannie F. P. The Holy Land under Mandate. 2 
vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin ; 378, 445 pp. (21 p. bibl.) ; 
$10.00 set. 

Brussilov, A. A. A soldier’s notebook, 1914-1918. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan; 351 pp.; $7.25. 

Clifford, E. L. Schuylkill County, Pa., in the World War. 
Pottsville, Pa.: Author, 713 Mahatongo St., 303 pp.; $3.00. 

Gibson, R. H., and Prendergast, M. The German submarine 
war, 1914-1918. N.Y.: Richard R. Smith; 457 pp.; $8.50. 

Habicht, Max. Post-war treaties for the pacific settlement 
of international dispute. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press; 1109 pp.; $8.00. 

Jones, H. A. The war in the air; being the story of the 
part played in the Great War by the Royal Air Force. 
Vol, 8. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 443 pp.; $7.00. 

Minder, Charles F. This man’s war [Diary of a private on 
the Western front]. N.Y.: Pevensey Press; 358 pp.; $2.00. 

Neurenther, K., and Bergen, C., editors. U-boat stories; 
narratives of German U-boat sailors. N.Y.: Richard R 
Smith; 216 pp.; $2.50. 

Newbolt, Henry J. Naval operations. Vol. 5. N.Y.: Long- 
mans; 472 pp.; $12.50. 

Pershing, John J. My experiences in the World War. 2 vols. 
N.Y.: Stokes; 416, 448 pp.; $10.00 set. 

Popovici, Andrei. The political status of Bessarabia. Wash., 
D.C.: Ransdell, Inc., 1815 C St. N.W.; 288 pp. (10 p. 
bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Schacht, Hjalmar. The end of reparations. N.Y.: Cape and 
Smith; 248 pp.; $3.00. 

Smith, D. H. and Betters, Paul V. The United States Ship- 
ping Board. Wash., D.C.: Brookings Inst.; 338 pp.; $2.50. 

Spears, Brig. Gen. E. L. Liaison. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, Page; 624 pp.; $5.00. 

Spindler, Capt. Karl. The mystery of the Casement ship; 
with authentic documents. N.Y.: B. Westerman; 282 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Strickland, Capt. D. W. Connecticut fights; the story of the 
102d Regiment. New Haven: Author, Box 1260; 404 pp.; 
$5.00. 

Thoinas, Lowell J. With Lawrence in Arabia. Garden City, 
L.I.: Garden City Pub. Co.; 422 pp.; $1.00. 

Yardley, Herbert O. The American Black Chamber [The 
American war-time cryptographic bureau]. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill; 375 pp. ; $3.50. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Evans, Joan. Monastic life at Cluny, 910-1157 A.D. N.Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press; 137 pp.; $5.00. 

Firdausi. The Shah-Namah of Firdausi; the book of the 
Persian Kings. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 106 pp. $16.00. 

Lot, Ferdinand. The end of the ancient world and the be- 
ginnings of the middle ages. N.Y.: Knopf; 280 pp. (28 p. 
bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Persecution and Liberty: Essays in honor of George Lin- 
coln Burr. N.Y.: Century Co.; 500 pp.; $5.00. 

Wood, Clement. The woman who was Pope; a biography of 
Pope Joan, 853-855 A.D. N.Y.: William Faro; 408 pp.; 
$3.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bowen, Ezra. An hypothesis of population growth. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press; 238 pp. (13 p. bibl.) ; $3.75. 

Calleott, Wilfrid H. Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929. Stan- 
ford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press; 423 pp. (17 p. 
bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Chase, Stuart, and Tyler, Marian. Mexico; a study of two 
Americas. N.Y.: Macmillan; 345 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 
I:pstein, M., editor. The annual register; a review of public 

events for the year 1930. N.Y.: Longmans; $12.00. 

Feis, Herbert. The international trade of Manchuria. N.Y.: 
Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace; 68 pp.; 5 cents. 

Ferrero, Gina Lombroso. The tragedies of progress. N.Y.: 
Dutton; 338 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $3.75. 

Graham, John E. Church history by non-Catholic historians, 
vol. 1. Baltimore: Norman Pub. Co.; 388 pp.; $2.00. 
James, Montague R. and Jenkins, Claude. A descriptive 
catalogue of the manuscripts in the library of Lambeth 
Palace; pt. 2, Nos. 98-202. N.Y.: Macmillan: 166 pp.; $4.25. 

Laughlin, James L. A new exposition of money credit and 
prices. 2 vols. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press; 545, 781 pp.; 
$10.00 set. 

Matthews, Mary A., compiler. History teaching and schoo! 
text-books in relation to international understanding. 
Wash., D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace 
Lib., 700 Jackson Place; 14 pp. 

Page, Kirby. National defense; a study of the origins, re- 
sults, and prevention of war. N.Y.: Farrar & Rinehari; 
413 pp.; $3.00. 

Seligman, E. R. A. and Johnson, A. S., editors. Encyclopedia 
of the social sciences. Vol. 4, Commerce—Dante. N.Y.: 
Macmillan; 737 pp.; $7.50. 

Smith, Charles W., compiler. A union list of manuscripts 
in libraries of the Pacific Northwest. Spokane, Wash.: 
O. L. Maxwell, Pacific Northwest Library Assn.; 57 pp.; 
$1.00. 

Stickney, Edith P. Twenty-four tests in Ancient and Medie- 
val History; to accompany Robinson & Breasted “History 
of Europe, Ancient and Medieval.” Boston: Ginn & Co.; 
49 pp.; 20 cents. 

Temperley, Harold, Research and modern history. 
Macmillan; 20 pp.; 40 cents. 

Walker, C. C. The biology of civilization. N.Y.: Macmillan; 
330 pp.; $3.25. 


N.Y.: 


BIOGRAPHY 

Sherrill, Charles H. Bismarck and Mussolini, Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin; 325 pp.; $3.50. 

Parra-Perez, C. Bolivar; the Washington of South America. 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Pr. Co., 530 Fernando St.; 200 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Bilow, Bernhard H. M., fiirst von. Memoirs of Prince von 
Bilow, vol. 1, 1897-1903. Boston: Little, Brown; 776 pp.; 
$5.00. 

Suetonius, Tranquillus Caius. Lives of the twelve Caesars. 
N.Y.: Modern Library; 377 pp.; 95 cents. 

Webster, Charles K. The foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812- 
1815. N.Y.: Harcourt; 604 pp.; $7.50. 

Jones, Dorsey D. Edwin Chadwick and the early public 
health movement in England. Iowa City: Univ. of Lowa; 
160 pp. (8 p. bibl.) ; $1.50. 

MaKenzie, Faith Compton. The sibyl of the North; the 
tale of Christina, Queen of Sweden. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin; 262 pp.; $3.00. 

Minney, Rubeigh J. Clive. N.Y.: Appleton; 288 pp.; $5.00. 

Corday, Michel. Charlotte Corday. N.Y.: Dutton; 224 pp.; 
$3.00. 

Conway, Robert S. Makers of Europe. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press; 98 pp.; $1.25. 

Dunbar, William. Life letters and papers of William Dun- 
bar of ... Scotland and .. . Mississippi, pioneer scientist 
of the southern United States. Jackson, Miss.: Miss. Hist. 
Soc.; 410 pp.; $5.00. 

Sencourt, Robert E. The life of the Empress Eugénie. N.Y.: 
Scribner; 402 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Strieder, Jacob. Jacob Fugger the rich; merchant and banker 
of Augsburg, 1459-1525. N.Y.: Adelphi Co.; 251 pp.; $3.00. 
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Namer, Emile. Galileo, searcher of the heavens. N.Y.: Mc- 
Bride; 309 pp.; $3.75. 

Garibaldi, Guiseppi. The memoirs of Guiseppi Garibaldi. 
N.Y.: Appleton; 447 pp.; $5.00. 

Conger, Arthur L. The rise of U. S. Grant. N.Y.: Century 
Co.; 401 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Buckler, F. W. Hasunu’l-Rashid and Charles the Great. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval Acad. of America; 71 pp. (8 
p. bibl.) ; $2.25. 

Konkle, Burton A. Joseph Hopkinson, 1770-1842. Phila.: 
Univ. of Pa. Press; 373 pp.; $4.00. 

Frary, Il. T. Thomas Jefferson, architect and builder. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Garrett & Massie; 154 pp.; $7.50. 

Jefferson, Thomas. The correspondence of Jefferson and 
Dupont de Nemours. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
417 pp.; $7.50. 

John III, King of Portugal. Letters of John III, King of 
Portugal, 1521-1557. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
138 pp.; $3.50. 

Johnson, Sir William. The papers of Sir William Johnson, 
vol. 7. Albany, N.Y.: Univ. of State of New York; 1173 
pp.; $2.50. 

Shriver, Joseph A. Lafayette in Harford County, 1781. Bel 
\ir, Md.: Author; 121 pp.; $1.00. 

Mirsky, Dmitry S. Lenin. Boston: Little, Brown; 247 pp. 
(4 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Ossendowski, Ferdinand A. Lenin, God of the Godless. N.Y.: 
Dutton; 419 pp.; $3.75. 

Vernadskii, Georgii V. Lenin, Red dictator. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press; 351 pp.; $3.00. 

Luther, Martin. Works of Martin Luther, vol. 4. Phila.: A. J. 
Holman Co.; 411 pp.; $3.00. 

Nazim, Muhammad. The life and trials of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna [Turkish conqueror of the 11th century]. N.Y.: 
Macmillan; 286 pp. (16 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Kircheisen, Friedrich M. Nelson, man and admiral. N.Y.: 
Duffield; 288 pp.; $3.75. 

\rkins, Louis G. Life of Cardinal Newman. N.Y.: Harper; 
319 pp.; $2.50. 

Willis, Irene C. Florence Nightingale. N.Y.: 
Cann; 275 pp.; $2.00. 

Nulle, Stebelton H. Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of New- 
castle; his early political career, 1693-1724. Phila.: Univ. 
of Pa. Press; 215 pp. (12 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

McCracken, Harold. Pershing, the story of a great soldier. 
N.Y.: Brewer and Warren; 193 pp.; $1.75. 

Kirby, Ethyn W. William Prynne; a study in Puritanism. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 239 pp.; $2.50. 

McCaleb, Walter F. Theodore Roosevelt. N.Y.: Boni; 395 
pp.; $4.00. 

Buchan, John. Lord Roseberg, 1847-1930; a memoir. N.Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press; 20 pp.; 35 cents. 

Sewall, William. Diary of William Sewall, 1797-1846 [Illinois 
pioneer]. Beardstown, Ill.: John Goodell; 330 pp.; $3.00. 

Burghclere, Winifred A. H. C., Countess. Strafford. 2 vols. 
[Thomas Wenhinth, Earl of Strafford]. N.Y.: Richard R. 
Smith; 325 pp.; $4.00. 

Vallentin-Luchaire, Antonina. Stresemann. N.Y.: Richard R. 
Smith; 366 pp. " $1.00, 

Sullivan, Major General John. Letters and papers of Major 
General John Sullivan, Continental Army, vol. 1, 1771- 
1777. Concord, N.H.: N.H. Historical Soc.; 657 pp.; 
$10.00. 

Haynes, George H. The life of Charles G. Washburn. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin; 307 pp.; $3.50. 

VanDyke, Paul. George Washington, the son of his country, 
1732-1775. N.Y.: Scribner; 310 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Washington, George, and de Grasse, Francois Joseph Paul, 
Comte. Correspondence of General Washington and 
Comte de Grasse, 1781, August 17-November 4. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; 186 pp.; $1.75. 

Fuess, Claude M. Daniel Webster. 2 vols. Boston: 
Brown ; 398, 564 pp.; $10.00 set. 


Coward-Mc- 


Little 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Chang, Sherman H. M. The Marxian theory of the state. 
Chester, Pa.: John Spencer, Inc.; 230 pp.; $2.50. 





Condliffe, John B. The Pacific area in international rela- 
tions. Chicago: Amer. Lib. Association; 43 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; 
35 cents. 

Davies, David. The problem of the twentieth century, a 
study in international relationship. N.Y.: Putnam; 812 
pp.; $5.00. 

Ervin, Spencer. The Magistrates courts of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: Thomas S. Harrison Foundation; 311 S. 
Juniper St.; 246 pp. (21 p. bibl.). 

Feilchenfeld, Ernest H. Public debts and state succession. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 952 pp.; $10.00 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. The historic evolution of modern 
nationalism. N.Y.: Richard R. Smith; 355 pp.; $3.50. 

Hodges, Charles. The background of international relations. 
N.Y.: Wiley; 743 pp.: $4.00. 

Hopper, Bruce. Pan-Sovietism; the issue before America 
and the world. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin; 299 pp.; $2.50. 

Howell, William R. The government of Kent County, Mary- 
land, Chestertown, Md.: Author; 215 pp. (3 p. bibl.); 
$1.00. 

International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 551 pp.; $3.50. 

Logan, David M. The structure of Oklahoma government. 
Oklahoma City: Harlow Pub. Co.; 219 pp.; $3.50. 

Lynch, William O. Fifty years of party warfare, 1789-1837. 
Indianapolis; Bobbs, Merrill; 506 pp. (9 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

MacLeod, W. C. Origin and history of politics. N.Y.: Wiley; 
504 pp.; $3.75. 

McMullen, Laura W. editor. Building the world society; a 
handbook of international relations. N.Y.: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill; 434 pp.; $2.50. 

Mallory, Walter H., editor. Political handbook of the world, 
... as of Jan. 1, 1931. N.Y.: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; 45 E. 65th St.; 200 pp.; $2.50. 

Matthews, Mary A., compiler. Select list of references on 
arbitrations before the Hague Tribunals and the Inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry, 1902-1928. Wash., D.C.: 
Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace Lib., 700 Jack- 
son Place. 29 pp. 

Moore, J. B., editor. International adjudications. vol. 3. N.Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press; 592 pp.; $2.50. 

Myers, William S. The American government today. N.Y.: 
Harper; 571 pp.; $3.00. 

Nicolo, Marian San. Beitrage zur Rechtsgeschicte im Be- 
reiche der Reilschiflichen Rechtsquellen. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press; 287 pp.; $2.85. 

Pipkin, Charles W. Social politics and modern democracies. 
2 vols. N.Y.: Macmillan; 411, 424 pp. (16 p. bibl.) ; $7.50 
set. 

Ray, Perley Orman. Major European governments. Boston: 
Ginn; 453 pp. (31 p. bibl.) ; $3.80. 

Savord, Ruth, compiler. Directory of American agencies 
concerned with the study of international affairs. N.Y.: 
Council on Foreign Relations; 45 KE. 65th St.; 151 pp.; 
$1.75. 

Severance, Henry O. The story of a village community 
[Walled Lake, Michigan]. N.Y.: G. E. Stechert; 178 pp. 
(20 p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 

Simons, Walter. The evolution of international public law 
in Europe since Grotius. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 
146 pp.; $2.50. 

Smith, Paul S. A new approach to the American Constitu- 
tion. Whittier, Calif.: Calart Pub. House, 321 W. Hadley 
St.; 150 pp.; $2.50. 

Tcharykow, N. V. Glimpses of high politics through war and 
peace, 1855-1929. N.Y.: Macmillan; 330 pp.; $5.00. 

Wade, E. C. S. and Phillips, G. G. Constitutional law; an 
outline of the law and practice of the [English] constitu- 
tion. N.Y.: Longmans; 498 pp.; $8.00. 

Winslow, C. I. State legislative committees; a study in pro- 
cedure. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 158 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.) ; 55 cents. 

Wooddy, Carroll H. The case of Frank L. Smith; a study 
in representative government. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press; 402 pp.; $3.00. 

Zimmern, Alfred E. The study of international relations. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 27 pp.; 75 cents. 
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Check the list! 


ie 
ge whole family of Denoyer-Geppert History Teaching Maps 











is itemized below. If you have them all you are ideally equipped for the accelerated teach 
ing and learning of history. If you do not have them all, you and your pupils are handi | 
capped. 


Breasted-Huth-Harding Series American History American History 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern, European and I I Histon Basic Series Supplementary Series 
Bi Ancient World H9 Charles V 1519 Al World of Columbus A25-—Population Density, 1790-1870 
B2 Ancient Orient and Palest!ne H10—The Reformation A2 World Explorations to 1580 A26—Population Density, 1880-1910 
B3 Oriental Empires Htt—Tudor and Stuart England A3 Caribbean Settlement to 1525 A27——-Population Density, 1920 
B4 The Achaean World H12—Europe, 1648 At International Rivalries A28--U. 8. Land Survey 
BS Ancient Greece H13—Europe, 1740 AS English Colonial Grants A29—Presid'tial Elections, 1796-1820 
BO Greek and Phoenician 4 14—Diecoveric and Colonization AG Partition of America, 1700 A30—Presidential Elections, 1824-44 
Colonies and Commerce H15—-Napoleon, 1812 1763 A3!—Presidential Elections, 1848-60 
B7 Kocotia and Attica H16—Europe, 1815 A7 Colonial Commerce, Industrics A32—Presidential Elections, 1864-76 
B8 —Athens H17-—-Brritish Isles A8 —Revolutionary War A33—Presidential Elections, 1880-92 
B9 —Sequence Map of Greece H18—Industrial England A9 —-State Claims and Ratification 34—Presid’tial Elections, 1896-1908 
Bi0—Alexander’s Empire H19—Unification of Italy Al0— Westward Movement A35—Presidential Elections, 1912-24 
Bit—Ancient Italy and Central Europ All-—-Louisiana Purchase A36—Slavery, 1776 to 1849 
BI2—Roman Power in Italy H20—Growth of Prussia Al2--Territorial Acquisitions A37—Slavery, 1850 to 1865 
BI3—Rome and Modern Germany Al3-—Land and Water Routes A38—Manhood Suffrace 
Bi4—Conquest of Mediter H2!—The Balkan States, 1685-1914 Al4—Mexican War, Compromise A39-—Woman Suffrac 
Bi5—Caesar’s Gaul H22—The World in 1914 _ so , A40—-Liquor Regulations 
BIG—Roman Empire H23-—-Europe, 1914 AIS Secession, 1860-1861 A4i—Sources of Immigrants 
H! —Barbarian Migration H24—Economic Europe Al6—Civil War, 1861-1865 A42—Immigration of Various Peoples 
H2 —Charlemagne H25——Peoples of Europe All Ab lition Reconstruction A43—Transpor’tion, Various Periods 
H3 —Toly Roman Empire H26—Northern France and the Al8—Statehood and Land Grants = q44_power of the Voter 
H4 —Crusades Rhine Al9—Lines of Tr ansportation A45—-Chart of Federal Government 
H5 Ss n and Norman England H27—-Europe, 1918-30 A20— Resources Ce nse rvation A46——Chart: State and County Govt 
H6 Encland and France H28.Central Europe, 1918-22 A2\ Industrial United States A47—Chart: City Government 
H7 Euron 1260 H30-—League of Nations 22 Agricultural U. 8 A48—United States Today 
HB M : Commerce H32—The Modern World A23—-U. 8. in the Caribbean 
A24-—-Greater United States 
l HESE maps are available in all styles of mounting. Note the following reasonable 
prices: 
Mtg.—10 Any map handmounted on muslin with plain wood rollers top and bottom ....... .. $3.25 
Mtg.—IV Any map on folding vellum cloth with fibre cover (fits standard letter file) ............ . 3.25 
Mtg.—14 Any map as a dustproof spring roller and board unit for Removable Simplex Case .. 5.25 
Mtg.—24 Any two maps as a dustproof spring roller and board unit for Simplex Case ........ 7.90 
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